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RANK AND NOBILITY. 


A STORY—BY JEANNE MARIE. 
Translated for the Era, by Dr. Edwin A. Atlee. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Erika had waited an hour for her father, 
who was to take her to the Duke’s, and had 
passed the time in soliloquizing on the subjects 
she would introduce this evening ; and when at 
length Count Eisheim came, in hat and cloak, 
she forgot her shawl and capote, and flew out 
in front of the mae before her father. 

“ Ever the wild heath-flower, without reflec- 
tion!” muttered Eisheim, with slight disap- 
probation, as he thoughtfully shook his head, 
took his daughter’s shawl under his arm, and 
followed her. 

While the carriage rolls up the court-yard 
let it hasten along, and we will take a peep into 
Adrian’s room, where, buried in books and pa- 
pers, he sat at his desk, when the Duke’s page 
entered, with his Highness’s invitation to come 
over to the saloon to tea. 

“Ts company there?” asked Adrian. 

“Only Count Eisheim and her grace, the 
young Countess, are expected. The Minister 
von Hochstein and lady have excused them- 
selves; but the young Baron and his lady will 
be there, and Count Sternhof. I know not of 
any others.” 

Adrian rose, and walked to and fro. 

“[ must apologize to his Highness.” said he, 
at length, to the page in waiting; “I have a 
severe headache.” 

When Miiller was alone, he sat down on the 
sofa, rested his head on his hand, and remained 
so a long time without moving, till the door 
was burst open, and Hyppolith entered. 

“Thou art sick, Adrian!” cried he, “and I 
perceive it is altogether accidental.” 

“Nothing of consequence, your Highness, 
only it is impossible for me to appear in com- 

any. 

. “Tis therefore to be hoped that no restraint 
will be put upon thee. I, at least, could not 
ask thee tocome. I know very well how in- 
tolerable such torture is.” 

“Tf necessity required my presence, I would, 
at least I believe so, have the power to comply 
without betraying my disinclination; but as | 
can be spared, I know of no ground for simu- 
lation.” 

“T thought it would be pleasant for thee to 
be with Edmund to-day. Count Eisheim wishes 
to see his album, and to consult him about the 
re-touching of an old masterpiece in his palace 
at Eschen.” 

“Then Edmund is coming?” 

“Yes, he sent the album beforehand, and 
may be there now.” 

At this moment there was a tap at the door, 
and the painter entered. 

“{ came for thee,” said Edmund, saluting 
him. 

The young brother blushed and brightened 
for very hope and expectation, while the other 
looked pale and serious. 

“ Adrian will not go,” said Hyppolith; “he is 
sick.” 

Adrian, in confirmation, said that he was in 
pain, and unfit for conversation; and the two 
young men soon left him—Edmund affected with 
disquietude, Hyppolith to seek satisfaction with 
his friends. It was affecting with how much 
attention and respect the young, wild, and ve- 
hement man behaved toward Adrian! What 
a real gentleness and submission he showed in 
his conduct to his friend, so long as he did not 
touch the only sore spot. Before he left the 
room, he screwed the lamp lower, and placed 
it so that its light should not fall immediately 
on his eyes; then fixed his bolster, and in a 
nt manner hoped it would be comfort- 
able. 

Adrian remained in a strange state of mind. 

“Thus am I forced, against all that I love, 
to appear cold and formal to those who ap- 

roach me with affection; to do mortal vio- 
ence to my warmest feelings, in order to fulfil 
duty; to tear the cords of sweet sentiment, and, 
with most poignant woe in my own breast, af- 
fright the happy from their dreams. I see 
Edmund going astray, Lucie plucking flowers 
on a precipice, the Prince wasting his strength 
for a phantom; and, to save them, to warn and 
enlighten them, must act toward them as a 
cold, strict reprover; must trifle with their 
love, their confidence ; while, having their best 
interests in view, I labor for the future, they, 
deluded by the present, take no thought about 
it. And what a fate am I preparing for my- 
self, by this position! People will avoid me, 
charge me with heartlessness, and arm them- 
selves with bitterness against me. But I am 
no dreamer ; and what I can myself do, I have 
a right to expect from others.” 

These and similar thoughts occupied Adrian 
in his solitude, while the expected guests were 
assembling in the other wing of the palace. 
The Eisheims were the last; and Erika had 
hardly time to take a look over the small com- 

any, when the Duke came up, and expressed 

iis regret that she could not to-day challenge 
the announced theological discussion, because 
Hyppolith’s governor was sick. 


Erika had been in a very serene state of 
mind; but her humor suddenly took a sort of 
irritated hue, such as it wears when excited 
by pride ; it springs from the source of disap- 
pointed expectation. She knew not why, but 
could not fully believe that Miiller was sick, 
and lost herself ix subtle meditations on his in- 
tentional conduct. While she cast reflections 
right and left, the query, Why did he not 
come? stood before her unrepulsed. 

“Do you know that Emil Devrient has come, 
and is about to give a Cyclus von Gastrollen?” 

“ A new kind of subject for conversation, to 
suit those who long for variety,” answered 
Erika. 

“And a new danger for female worshippers 
of art,’ said Sternhof, not without meaning. 

“Why should it be dangerous to honor art, 
from which the artist is altogether a different 
thing?” asked Erika. 

“Because it is not very possible to separate 
the two, particularly as is the case here, where 
the art cannot be distinguished from the man, 
and must go to the grave with him. It is other- 
wise with the painter, sculptor. and the like 
creative geniuses, where personal acquaintance 
often operates to greatest hindrance. than with 
Play actors, who, while they give us them- 
selves, inspire us by their art with enthusiasm 
for themselves,” remarked Baler, maintaining 
his assertion, and coming in open contradiction 
With the invidious occasion itself. 

___ “So long as the play actor seeks in 
and words to present upon the stage the men- 
tal affections of the character, sm a to inspire 
With enthusiasm for the hero of the piece, or 
to prepossess against him, he is not,.in my 
view, himself, but the embodied art ; and I 





ions 


Would venerate him and the talent of the artist 





cies I consider as silly, and much more silly to 
suffer himself to be blinded by them.” 

“But when it respects a nearer connection 
with the object of esteem and love in the frock 
or harlequin’s jacket?” asked Sternhof, some- 
what satirically; “how then, most gentle 
Countess? ” 

“Do you believe that I would hesitate openly 
to acknowledge such a one, Count Sternhof ? 
Most certainly ‘not. Besides, I would fee! 


any blockhead, tn order to offer an open ac- 
knowledgment of the truth. No; I value lib- 
erty too highly to be bound down by such a 
one, and care too little for worldly prattle not 
with pleasure to give him credit tr what is 
solid.” 

“And I,” said Baler, “ believe it due to my- 
self and my standing in society, not to place 
myself on the same level, in the same category 
with him, though an honorable heart pulsate 
in his breast. What shall we come to, if, ac- 
cording to your view, we suffer all barriers to 


society ?”’ : 

“We should then come to value true merit, 
and allow a very low place to the insignificant 
man clothed with the prerogatives of ‘high 
birth.” 

The conversation now became more anima 
ted. Hyppolith took side with Erika, Seraphine 
with Baler ; while Count Eisheim walked with 
Edmund to and fro in the adjoining room, in 
earnest conversation about the arrangement of 
some paintings in Eschen—till the Duke, be- 
coming impatient, led to the Lhombre-party, 
and Globen amused himself at the harpsichord, 
making a sort of musical noise. Erika thanked 
this confused waltz composition as an ingenious’ 
diversion of mind ; and while she was taken up 
with the painter’s album, he took his place 
next to Seraphine, and a conversation took 
place between them in a suppressed tone, about 
flocks and flowers, rays and colors—an inde- 
scribable medley of bashfulness and acquies- 
cence. 

Seraphine was transported, enchanted, and 
in Edmund’s soul bloomed brightest hopes. 
Erika seemed not to partake with them; yet 
the sweet tones rang in her ears, and a tear, 
unobserved, trembled on her eyelashes. It was 


share a happiness, and that the wealth of oth- 
ers made her sad. 

In this manner passed the evening, in scanty 
poverty, which she hoped would be so interest- 
ing to her. 

“Thou art apparently quite unlike thyself, 
Sternhof,” said Glében, coming up to the for- 
mer. “Why hast thou undergone so frightful 
a change, such waste of hair, and sacrificed 
thy fair locks to the hair-dresser’s shears? 
There must be a special reason for this.” 

“ Hast thou always a special reason for hay- 
ing thy hair cut?” asked Baler. 

“And yet, I believe I can guess the motive 
of thy mécontent trimming,” replied Glében; 
“a certain resemblance has vexed thee.” 

Both gentlemen had now gone to hand the 
ladies into the carriage. 

“ft pains me that thou hast had so little en- 
tertainment, my child,” said Count Eisheim to 
his daughter, when he found her alone, “and 
that thy expectations failed.” 

“ And I am glad, my father, that yours were 
fulfilled. What thinks the young painter of 
your plan? Is the design proper, according to 
the rules of art?” 

Erika’s lively interest in the arrangements at 
Eschen did not surprise the Count, and he 
made it in some measure a duty to give her a 
full narrative of the consultation with the 
painter, which he spun out longer than she an- 
ticipated. But she conosaled her th and 
state of mind from her father. The remem- 
brance of the past evening lay like lead upon 
her heart. 

“ Had I but the stream, the trees, the birds, 
and flowers,” thought she, “then would [ not 
feel so shockingly lonely among these people; 
and yet I would not wish to enjoy the delights 
of nature in common with them.” 


THE TWO YOUNG LADIES. 


Erika found Seraphine not alone, when she 
visited her the following morning. A pair of 
milliners were with her, who alternately, with 
the most superficial Batery, praised the young 
lady as to.every article of dress. Open cartoons 
stood arotilid on the chairs and tables; a cap, 
a hat, a collar, were alternately approved and 
found faulty; while Seraphine, with self-ap- 
proving smiles, glanced into the high pier 
glass, and lent a complacent ear to their ad- 
miring exclamations. 

Erika passed through the strait of boxes to 
Seraphine, took her hand, and, without paying 
the least attention to the surrounding articles 
of fashion, said— 

“T am glad I met your aunt so opportunely.” 
And then, Without waiting for an invitation, 
took a seat on a small sofa in the young lady’s 
room. 

Seraphine was offended at this unconstrained 
indifference to what was of such magnitude in 
her view. 

“You will excuse me, dear Erika,” conceal- 
ing as much as possible her displeasure with 
the interruption, “if I finish these articles of 
millinery before attending to you.” 

“ Do so, Seraphine; we shall then be undis- 
turbed.” 

And Erika looked over a book lying on the 
table, without ever casting a glance at the 
dressing-glass. 

This indifference of Erika might appear 
feigned, but was not. Seraphine’s conduct to- 
day contrasted too evidently with that of yes- 
terday, and was disgusting. She had come 
with the intention to speak seriously with 
her, but was now on the point of giving it up; 
when the latter put the dress aside, told the 
milliners to come again, and sat down beside 
Erika. 

“You could not well bear to be poor, Sera- 
phine?” : 

The young girl laughed. ; 

“Am I not poor?” asked she, meeting 
Erika’ssearching look ; “at least dependent on 
the will of my aunt.” 

“But you wish to be independent?” 

“Who told you that?” 

“ Your whole character.” 

“ My character ?” 

“Yes; you are vain, and your highest hap- 
piness consists in coustantly gratifying this 
vanity—in living on flattery.” 

i aia blushed, and with bitterness’ re- 

lied— 
ee Who can say whose vanity is greater—hers 
who takes pains by innocent means to ‘assist 
her nature, or hers who disdains all these 
means, in the belief that she needs them not ? ” 

“Whose vanity is greater,” said Erika, 
“may remain undecided; but whose is the 
more contemptible, I believe I can affirm, Sera- 
phine,” she continued, in a more affectionate 
tone. “I saw you yesterday so happy, that I 
cannot comprehend how you are to-day, and 
how you can esteem sympathy and attention 
as nullities.” ; 

“T know not of what happiness you speak, 
Erika.” ‘ 

“The happiness of being loved, and the re- 
ciprocation of love.” : ce 

* What love?” asked Seraphine, still more 
coldly. 

cn love that you need not be ashamed of— 
a love that appears to me to flow to you from 
a heart pure and uncorrupted, that never could 
have reached such height, if it were not mu- 
on k of the young painter’s ex 

“ ou 8’ y - 
tra want anid Seraphine, lightly; for she 
thought that Erika took this means to lessen 
her in the eyes of Sternhof, whom she had not 


iven ‘up. 
vee Not ‘tine of his, but also of yours. I can- 


ot otherwise believe, after what I yesterday 

pee than that you love Miiller; and 

if it is’ 80, wi hime, why de you not openly 
aunt?’ 







Sie! ‘T dare make further inquiries?” 





" 


myself raised above the absurd derision of 


be laid waste, and tread under foot the laws of 


the first time in her life that she wished to’ 


y do not know, Erik; what mend 


| 1M go sr it—it was 


esterday was from the heart, as I cannot but 
lieve ?” 

“Countess!” 

“If it is so on his part, go therefore to your 
aunt, tell her the secret, and ask her advice. 
She has a loving and resigned heart ; knows 
the pain and happiness of a generous love, the 
sufferings of an unhappy one, and will either 
make you happy or save you.” 

“But | have no unhappy suffering.” 

“T believe you may foal happy for the mo- 
ment; but you have not yet thought of the ob- 


our dream.” 

“What dream ?” 

“Your union with Miiller.” 

Seraphine laughed aloud, so that Erika was 
provoked. 

“But I do not think of it,’ said she. 

“Then you have been only jesting with him ; 
have coquetted ; have only for amusement pic- 
tured to him an illusion. You have not. reflect- 
ed that such conduct is the deepest degradation 
of a woman. You have then had no sympathy 
with him, not a spark of pride. With your 
lips and eyes you spoke what your heart de- 
nied.- You have excited hopes, which at the 
outset you resolved never to fulfil; have enkin- 
dled desires merely to mock them. This I can- 
not eomprehend.”’ 


to tell me all this. You are a novice in society, 
Erika; otherwise, you would know that it is 
not so exact with our looks, words, and mien; 
and that, in order not to die before the time, 
people occasionally get up a little comedy, that 
has no other. object than to amuse. If any 
transient interest should lead to matrimony, 
there would be many more unhappy unions 
than there are now.” 

“ Bat whither shouldst it otherwise lead?” 

“Tt dissolves itself, falls asunder, gives place 
to another. It is not long noticed. New ac- 
quaintances are made, the parties travel, and 
forget.” 

“Or marry?” said Erika. 

“There would be nopindrance to interesting 
a stranger,” replied Seraphine, “ particularly 
if the marriage be concluded on any other 
ground than love.” 

“Oh, how is it possible to marry from any 
other motive? Much better never to marry.” 

“ Views differ on this point. Perhaps your 
own may change.” 

‘No, indeed.” 

“But you will think less rigidly when you 
live longer in the world.” 

“T would not wish to live longer in a world 
that rests on such principles, and waves her 
banner in deceit, in which one cannot look 
upon another with a quiet conscience, or is 
compelled to despise himself.” 

“As you describe the world, it were not 
much better than a community of criminals.” 

“Seraphine,” said Erika, “you have, ’tis 
true, enjoyed a different education from mine ; 
but your aunt thinks honorably. How came 
you to have such low ideas of duty and honor?” 

“T have lived in the world.” 

“{[ pity you,” answered Erika, and left the 
young girl in deep agitation. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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SOLOMON PEPPERELL’S THANESGIVING. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


‘ [CONCLUDED.] 

Little Milly sighed sadly, for she had often 
paused in the shadow of Judge Kane’s grand 
monument to gather butter-cups, and knew 
that it had been raised above his grave many 
years before she was-born. 

He noticed hér sigh, and, adjusting the bed- 
clothes around her, bade her go to sleep, while 
with his cracked voice he crooned over her 
snatches of that hymn which had soothed his 
own infancy, and is even now sung by so many 
sweet-voiced matrons through the length and 
breadth of our land—Watts’s Cradle Hymn. 
And, en passant, let us say, friends, that 
many times, when, at eventide. those simple 
words, murmured by a well-beloved voice, to 
the monotonous accompaniment of the rock- 
ing cradle and the hum of the myriad insect 
tribe, have reached us through the open win- 
dow, we have felt that we would rather have 
written those simple lines than Coleridge’s 
magnificent hymn to Mont Blane. 

Mais & revenir. The little one drowsed 
awhile uneasily, and then opened her eyes 
with a shudder. 

“Oh, I am so cold! so very cold, grandfa- 
ther!” she moaned, while her shivering frame, 
slight as was, shook the bed. “Don’t you 
think-they would let us have a little fire—just 
a little, grandfather ?” 

The old man glanced wistfully towards the 
rusty stove, which, by the Doctor’s orders, had 
been placed in their room some days before, 
and the good man doubtless thought that his 
little patient* enjoyed the luxury of a fire. 
But since the first, which he built with his own 
hands, had burnt down, there had been no 
light in their stove; for Sally Smart had de- 
cided that people who lie in bed all day “did 
not need, and, what was more, shouldn’t have a 
fire!” Poor woman! she found her great fat 
baby quite a burden, since little Milly had 
grown too feeble to carry it about, hour after 
hour, on her hip. Sally had always acknowl- 
edged that Milly was good to take care of 
children, and nothing else, unless it were “to 
sit with her eyes staring wide open at the 
clouds, as if she expected to see the angels, 
that she was always talking to the young ones 
about, coming right down into her mouth; but 
then she wasn’t over-witted, any rhore than her 
grandfather.” 

Well, poor Milly had need to think about 
the angels; for, sometimes, when Bill Smart 
came home drunk, and cursed, and swore, and 
beat the children, until his wife’s strong hand 
and sharp voice silenced him, she grew sorely 
troubled, and wept, for fear that the angels, 
which dear old Widow Wilson had told her so 
much about before she died, would never come 
to watch over her in a place like that. 

After poking over the dead, white ashes 
awhile, the old man made his way down stairs. 
Few heard the request he made to Sally Smart, 
so low and broken were his tones; but hers 
were loud and short enough, and all compre- 
hended when she said—“!f folks wan 
warm ’em, they were welcome to come to the 
fire; she shouldn't hinder ’em, nobody could 
say that she ever had—she defied ’em to it—but 
as to keeping a separate fire, the selectmen had 
given no orders, and she shouldn’t do nothing 
about it—so, there!” 

The woman impatiently pushed a child from 
her knee as she spoke, and perhaps she would 
have added more, but, feeble and broken as he 
h was, there was a contempt, a scorn, in that old 
man’s eye, that cowed her at once; and, mut- 
| tering something about folks giving themselves 
“airs,” she turned away, while the woman they 
had called Mabel rose, and opened the door 
for the old man to pass, with as much respect 
as, when a child, she had swung back the gate. 
for him in front of her father’s house, which 
gave access to. a part of the Colonel’s farm, 
and received the unfailing guerdon of a hand- 
full of pennies. 

When he again entered Milly’s chamber, the 
little pale face, with its lips blue and stiffening 
with cold, looked out from the cover- 
ing; and then, seeing he brought no fuel, was 
turned away with a heavy sigh and a moan, 
which her brave child-heart could not re . 

The old man went up to the bed, and ung. 
over her, saying caressingly, as he smoothe 


warm weather’ll come before long. It can’t 
be so cold always.” ‘ 
made no reply. He drew one of the 


ing; why abcess por oe a a 
| pression gleamed in his eyes—“ Fire, fire !’’ he 
nid with = langh, “wh ra oo oie a 
fro, os well as other folks!’ There is woud 
enough, and to spare! Ane cosine hi 
Peering glance on every side 

. down stairs, and out into the 





know, espec one who had been, 


—* 


stacles that may press against the realizing of 


“And I do not comprehend why you come: 


to | fra 


her hair—“Don’t tremble so, darling! The} 


little shrunken hands from beneath the cover- | 


rest- | wi 
him, he | and 
im, he | and 


day, accounted one of the best justices in the 
county—but, a few moments afterwards, he was 
detected by two of ’Squire Pepperell’s men, 
staggering off with a rail which he had taken 
from that gentleman’s fence! True, it was 
an old, worm-eaten, mossy thing, which he had 
laid with his own hands years before, when 
those broad acres had owned him master, and 
he had kept his Thanksgiving festival in the 
same house where the ’Squire had that day 
feasted his son—when that gentleman was only 

Sol. Pepperell, “a cute hand at a bargain,” 
whom he had often befriended, a setaller of 
groceries and liquors, and.in whose little store 
at the corner he had ually learned to lin- 
ger, until it was openly reported that he was 
not always able to get away. 

What need is there to trace his downward 
path? To tell of the gentle pleadings of his 
wife, and her ceaseless prayers, #f which the 
angels alone kept count—of the shame which 
bowed down the heads of his twp noble boys, 
and made them welcome Death'as a friend, 
-when he came to call them to the silent land. 
How the heart-broken mather, with,one long, 
lingering look at the face of-little Milly, her 
| darling, followed them, while he wept tears of 
'| bitter repentance, and made many # silent vow 
‘to touch the accursed cup no more—vows for- 
gotten, alas! when the hand- of) Sol. Pepperell 
pressed upon him the “friendly glass,” with 
words of condolence and sympathy., How he 
went on, binding closer and closer the\ghains of 
the demon about him, until his negkect and 
harshness drove little Milly to seek home and 
shelter in the arms of one who proved himself 
a villain; and in virtue of bonds and aceptan- 
ces, which his enfeebled brain could neither un- 
derstand nor dispute, his whole property, with 
the exception of a mere pittance, passéd into 
the hands of Solomon Pepperell, and le 
into the street. 

There were, at that time, a plenty of people 
who did not hesitate to say that Sol. Pepperell 
had behaved little better than a cheat in\this 
affair; that he had tempted Colonel Le to 
drink, and then taken advantage of his sijua- 
tion. They even went farther, and threatened 
to investigate the affair; but the long attyck 
of fever that followed the old man’s ejection 
from the house of his fathers, though it left 
him quite free from his besetting sin, impaired 
his mind to such a degree that it was impasi- 
ble to hope for any assistance from him; and, 
besides, just about that time ’Squire Norton, 
his warmest friend, died very suddenly ; and 
the others, having a very salutary fear of law- 
suits before their eyes, let the matter drop, and 
contented themselves with placing the old man 
to board with kind-hearted old Widow Wil- 
son. And to their credit be it said, that when 
his pittauce was exhausted, they paid the 
weeky stipend to the widow out of their own 
pockets ; for they were people of the old stamp, 
and could not forget that he was the last of a 
race whose history was interwoven with that 
of the place, and whose name had ever stood 
first on the records of church and town; and 
moreover, that the lot where the parsonage 
stood had been given to the Society by the 
Colonel’s father, and the four massive silver 
cups belonging to the communion service had 
been the gift of his maiden sister, Miss Polly. 

So, when Milly’s little orphan girl was sent 
by her mother’s dying wish to her old home, 
and they saw how the old man clung to her, 
often in his wandering way speaking of her as 
his own Milly, they had not the heart to part 
them, and let her stay, the more willingly, as 
Widow Wilson had become much attached to 
the quiet little thing, and assured them that 
Colonel Lee had seemed much more rational 
since the child had come. Qn one point he was 
never rational—his property—he was always 
‘expecting to De reinstated’ inher vights, and 
would talk to the wondering child for hours, 
about what they would do when they gat back 
their own again. 

But, one by one, these kind old family friends 
dropped into their graves. At last, Widow 
Wilson went, too, and there arose a new set of 
town officers, who “ knew not Joseph,” and the 
old man and little Milly were finally sent to the 
alms-house. 

Perhaps he thought of all these things when 
old Bill Sims took the rail from his shoulder, 
calling him an old thief and rascal, and threat- 
ening him with Squire Pepperell’s heavy ven- 
geance, if he were ever caught in such an act 
again; for he stood as in 9 dream. giving not 
the slightest evidence that he comprehended 
a single word of the man’s coarse abuse, until 
his companion interposed, swearing it was 
“too bad,” and that he would “ steal himself, 
if he needed wood on such a night as that.” 
Then the old man looked wistfully up in his 
face, and murmured, with a shudder— 

“She was so cold, poor thing! but it will be 
warm weather by and by!” 

The very words he muttered to the woman 
Mabel Greene, when, an hour or two later. she 
came in to light their bit of candle, and offered 
to sit up a while with the child. 

“No, no; Milly don’t want watchers. She'll 
be “-_ soon. See, she sleeps sound as a kit- 
ten!” 

The woman stooped, and laid her hand on 
the child’s forehead ; then slipping it beneath 
the bed covering, felt of her feet, and drew 
back with a shudder. : 

The old man did not note the expression of 
her face, but he sajd, almost angrily— 

“There, there, Mabel Greene, don’t disturb 
her. Sleep and warmth are all she wants to 
set her up. They are always the best doctors 
for children.” 

The woman gazed in his face for 2 moment, 
and then said—‘ You had better let me stay, 
Colonel, or call up Mrs.Smart. [I——I- don’t 
think the child will hold out until morning.” 

“Mrs. Smart!” he repeated, angrily; “I 
have no need of that woman’s services. You 
dan stay yourself, Mabel Greene, if you insist 
upon it, but I shall take care of the child my- 
self. You mistake her symptoms altogether!” 

/ “Lord bless us!” muttered the woman, as 
she left the room, not sorry, perhaps, to escape 
a night’s vigil in that cold place; “he is just 
J sane as ever he was, and twice as proud. 
ho’d a thought of his wits comin’ back!” 

_ The hours passed on, and the wild north 
wind swept dolefully round the angle of the 
old house where little Milly lay, rattling the 
loose clapboards and the mildewed window- 

crevice, (of 
for comfort,) 
as if anxious to render colder still the childish 
brow over which the chills of Death, even 
then, were stealing. The old man the 
room hurriedly, now muttering to himself, now 
pausing and gazing fixedly at a bright light 
that gleamed from the windows of ’Squire 

>epperell’s mansion, about half a mile disiant. 
It was evident that Mabel Greene’s words still 
lingered in his mind ; for once or twice he mur- 
mured audibly—“Die! die here! The wo- 
man’s a fool!” 

_ Finally, he went up to the bed, and d 
beneath the clothes, until his fingers clasped 
her foot. It was like a lump of ice. 

_ As he turned away and covered his face with 
his old wrinkled hands, there was an expres- 
sion of agony in it, terrible to behold; for with 
that touch came the memory of his boys, and 
how anxiously he and his wife had watched 
the coldness stealing over their young limbs ; 
and he groaned aloud. 

' The child moved slightly. Instantly he was 
by her side, heey em ia 

“ Milly—little Milly!” 

“Yes, dfather, they shall neither hun- 
eer. nor thirst any more!” murmured the pale, 


ue li 

Slowly, fairitly, ‘almost’ inaudibly, as the 
words came, the old man arr conn g hee 
with a frenzied gesture at the bright light in 
the distance, he groaned— = 
chek ee tean Cots ng here! Ane 
yonder is the roof o y tather’s- 
under which I swore she live!” 
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room of ’Squire Pepperell’s; and the Squire 
himself was a comfortable-looking figure, as he 
sat there, busy over his papers, with the light 
from the decaying fire bringing into strong re- 
lief his marked profile, and Tighting up his 
bald crown, as if it were a beacon to point 
poor deluded mortals to Heaven. 

The ’Squire was a discreet man, a very dis- 
creet man, never talking of his affairs, even to 
himself ; but there was a kind of triumphant 
gleam in his eye, a deliberate satisfaction, so to 
speak, in the way he smoothed out the tapes 
upon his knee, and knotted them around the 
papers, that proved the examination had at 
east been satisfactory. 

Once or twice, while he sate there, there had 
reached him a sound as of the opening of a 
door, and he had, grumbling, wondered what 
his housekeeper, Hannah Meigs, could be 
going out for at that time of night; but he 
thought no more of it, until, after burying the 
fire, he took his papers and proceeded to his 
bed-room. This was situated in the “new 
ery as it was always called, though Col. Lee 

ad built it at the time of his marriage, forty 
years aetns, one, J order to — it, it was 
ne rough a 
Contry,” from which Hg ge upon the 
lawn. As our excellent friend stepped into the 


entry, he beonmns aware that this door was 
wide ‘open; fora furious gust-of wind put out 


his light, and left him in darkness. 

“ Those little rascals must have left the door 
on the latch, and the wind has forced it open,” 
he said, referring to his somewhat mischievous 
grandsons; and with a muttered oath at the 
carelessness of women and children, he closed 
it, and passed into his bed-room, where, after 
groping around for some moments, he found 
the box of matches that stood upon the bureau. 

Two or three matches failed to ignite, and 
were flung to the floor with an oath, (we are 
sorry to say, that sometimes, especially when 
he was at home, the ‘Squire forgot himself 
and the statute-books,) but at last he was suc- 
cessful. As he placed his lamp upon the bu- 
reau, he accidentally raised his eyes to the 
mirror above. What did he see reflected there, 
that caused his swarthy cheek, even his very lips, 
to grow pale as death, andevery limb to shake, 
until, with a loud cry, he sank to the floor ? 

He did not tell—indeed, for weeks he was 
too ill to tell. He knew nothing of the inquest 
held in his house next day, over the lifeless 
body of little Milly Gilbert; nor how Hannah 
Meigs and George Kipp, his man, deposed that, 
on hearing his cry, they had ‘run down to his 
room, and found the child lying upon his pil- 
lows a corpse, with her old grandfather kneel- 
ing speechless beside her, and their master in- 
sensible upon the floor. He did not know that 
for two whole days the form of the little girl, 
with her pale hands folded on her breast, lay 
shrouded in her white grave clothes, in his 
best parlor, while the gray-haired old Colonel 
sat by, gibbering, and moaning, and sobbing, 
in his grief. He did not hear the heavy tramp 
of the bearers, as they carried the coffin out, 
nor the sobs of the mothers and little children 
as they followed. No; he was too ill for this; 
but when he did get up, and found the good 
people of the village busy with these topics, he 
gave a new direction to their thoughts, by or- 
dering two white marble slabs (for before this 
time the frozen ground by the side of little 
Milly had been broken for the grave of the 
warns og be erected to their memory. 

Ab, he was such a public-spirited man ! 
Well might his‘admirers mourn and wonder 
who would “ fill his place among us,” when, a 
few months later, it was known that he had 
sold his house and farm to young Lewis Harri- 
son, and was going to take up his abode with 
his son in the city. 


If, in passing down the main street of the 
good old city of A. ; 
ever meta gentleman with » compact, well- 
knit frame, a quick and vigorous step, and a 
face swarthy enough in hue, but not unlike, 
especially about the lower part, a certain emi- 
nent statesman, celebrated for his eloquence, 
you have seen Solomon Pepperell, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ and hoveiar Bank, di- 
rector of divers Railway and Insurance Com- 
panies, father of the Hon. Wm. Pepperell, M. 
C., &e. 

Shrewd papas point him out as a model to 
their sons, and wise mammas think him a very 
agreeable man—no bad match for Julia Ma- 
tilda, or even the pretty little Ida Emilia. They 
do not know that often, when he is smiling so 
blandly at their evening parties, or presiding 
with so much‘ dignity at the meetings of stock- 
holders and directors, the vision of a pale, 
childish face, its floating golden locks mingling 
with the gray ones of a wrinkled old man, 
rises before him, and sends the blood back 
from his swarthy cheek. Oh no, they do not 
know this; he never speaks of this; but they 
do know that he suffers from an “ affection of 
the heart,” poor man, and they commiserate 
him deeply, and admire the benevolence that, 
after such an attack, invariably leads him to 
subscribe liberally to some one of the charita- 
ble societies of the day. Ah, he is, indeed, a 
public-spirited man! 








DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—No. 3. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 

The abundant element and powerful agent 
already referred to is called oxygen. Combin- 
ed with nitrogen, it forms air; with hydrogen, 
water ; with hydrogen and carbon, vegetables ; 
with hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, animal 
matter; with the metals, it forms ores, rocks, 
and soils. Oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitro- 
gen, and the metals, are the “ Alphabet of Na- 
| ture.” This alphabet is so simple that a little 

child might learn it a hundred times while he 
could learn the alphabet of books once. It is 
so delightful.as to be sought for and used by 
every young mind as the richest of all amuse- 
ments. It is so boundless in extent, so infinite 
in its combinations, so illimitable in its uses, 
so transcendent and glorious in its beauty and 
majesty, as to put at defiance and render 
hopeless any attempt at a full comprehension 
of it by the most powerful intellect in any 
peti s ¢ being. The expansion and vastness of 
created things so entirely outstrip their explo- 
ration and development as to ren an ample 
and rich field of labor and of progress for all 
hands, intellects, and souls, constantly enga- 
ged to their utmost capacity, for a century to 
come, and then leave untouched the greater 
rt of the wonders of this wonderful world. 
he perfections and the glory of the Creator, 
and the elevation, dignity, rt? happiness of his 
Morat Creation, will then only be seen by 
some slight glimpses of what they may be. 

The same great Creator and Architect of this 
vast universe, who formed the heavens and the 
earth of a few simple elements, also placed in 
the human soul an eager and insatiable desire 
to know and to use these elements in accord- 
ance with the designs of the Author both of 
inanimate things and of the living and death- 
less soul. To check these desires is at once to 
do violence to the very nature of our being, and 
to frustrate the great and holy purposes of Him 
who made all things “ very goon.” 

The true Democracy of Science is to rendera 
knowledge of the elements and uses of created 
things as wide-spread as the things themselves ; 
rat-least, coextensive with human existence. 
Permitting and aiding young spirits to act in 
obedience to those eager desires, those reaching 
and lofty aspirations, so qeeply implanted by 
a bountiful Creator, would render familiar and 
extensive their Pr ae ‘with the different 
departraemts of the vast storehouse of riches 
given to keep and to use. 

Who can doubt that if the elements of crea- 
ted things, with their endless combinations, 
their illimitable uses, and their surpassing 
beauty, richness, and plory, were made the 
subjects and objects of early instruction, lan- 
guage to express them, both spoken and written, 
ald come of course! It could hardly = 
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ohly useless, but does violence to thé very nature 
of the human soul, and often defeats and per- 
verts the glorious purposes of God—changes His 
very best works into the very worst. 


For the National Era. 
AFRICAN MISSIONS. 


The Rev. Mr. Wilson, who during the last 
twenty years has been laboring as a mission- 
ary in Africa, delivered a discourse yesterday, 
on the present condition and prospects of the 
inhabitants of that portion of the globe. His 
text was chosen from the second chapter of 
Jeremiah, at the thirteenth verse; and after 
remarking upon the disposition of mankind 
generally, as well as the Jews, to gratify their 
desires, and to seek for happiness by means of 
their own devising, he went on to state that 
there are two great divisions of the human 
family in Africa. The Arabs and Moors occu- 
py the northern and northeastern portion of 
the country and the Sahara, and another race 
occupy the southern and western parts. This 
race again may be divided into two families. 
What are ealled ‘the Mountains of the Moon, 
as every person. acquainted with the 
of Africa knows, separate the continent imto 
nearly two equal parts, by a line running par- 
allel and within a few degrees of the equator. 

Two-thirds of the population north of these 








‘mountains ‘are Mohammedans; those at the 


south are Pagans, but. not of-a uniform char- 
acter, differing from each other in habits and 
customs—some of which are of Egyptian 
origin—but more especially in language ; yet 
notwithstanding these distinct characteristics, 
they both retain that of the negro, and in those 
who have been brought to this country no dif- 
ference is perceptible. Various estimates have 
been made as to the population of Africa, the 
Arabs and Moors having been put down at 
fifty millions, and the others at one hundred— 
making in all one hundred and fifty millions’ 
Of course, in making this estimate, the utmost 
accuracy cannot be expected; but he was dis- 
posed to think the population could not be less 
than had been stated. 

His remarks, he said, must be necessarily 
limited to the maritime range of country, where 
the natural scenery is of great variety and 
beauty, particularly in the vicinity of Cape 
Palmas, and also on the Niger coast, and what 
are called the table lands. On the Gold coast 
there is to be found every variety of hill and 
dale; in the southwestern direction, also, the 
mountain scenery is of great beauty and ex- 
ceeding grandeur; while the character and 
condition. of the inhabitants is as varied as the 
natural scenery—including every grade, from 
a savage to a civilized state. At Cape Palmas 
and on the Grain coast, the houses, if such they 
may be termed, are destitute of every comfort 
of life ; on the Gold coast they are two and three 
stories high, with walls built of clay. Here 
the people live in a greater degree of comfort, 
and, when compared with those on the Grain 
coast, seem to be more civilized. Further along 
the coast the houses are built of bamboos. 

An impression, he said, very generally pre- 
vails, that the climate of Africa is intolerable; 
which is not the case in the vicinity of the sea- 
coast, where the heat is seldom so oppressive as 
it is in Washington during the summer months; 
and the country is far from being what it is 
generally considered—the grave of the white 
man—and is far more salubrious than other 
locations that have been selected for mercan- 
tile pursuits. The longevity that may be at- 
tained is evident, from the circumstance that 
he met missionaries who had resided there fif- 
teen, eighteen, and twenty years; and what 
was more conclusive, he had known men en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, who had dwelt 
in” Africa thirty-eight, forty, and- forty-two 
ears, and a number of others who had been 
there twenty, and who were still in the enjoy- 
ment of good health. He admitted that the 
climate is less fatal than formerly, which is to 
he attributed to a superior mode of living, bet- 
ter society, and understanding how to manage 
the diseases of the country. 

As to Government in Africa, there is noth- 
ing which merits the name ; the people live in 
isolated villages, nominally under the patri- 
archal, democratic, and despotic forms. Under 


comparative security and happiness; while 
under the democratic they are perféctly disor- 
ganized and wretched. The state of religion 
and morals is such as might be expected, where 
polygamy with its train of evils has overturned 
the foundations of society, and produced re- 
sults which it was out of his power to describe 
or his hearers to imagine. 

Society, however, has undergone a material 
change for the better, within the last thirty 
years, and is very different from what it was 
when the slave trade was in full vigor, and the 
entire country was given up to predatory war- 
fare. This, he said, is attributable to the active 
operations of the squadrons on the coast, the 
extension of commerce, and the establishment 
of missions. The slave trade, which devastated 
the continent for three centuries, has been sus- 

nded; the chief cause of which was the activ- 
ity of the British ships; but which, he said, 
could not have been effected without the co- 
operation of the American and Brazilian forces. 
Commerce is establishing itself under the pro- 
tection of those squadrons, the entire coast 
being kept in a state of strict blockade, which 
renders the slave trade so unprofitable that it 
has been abandoned; while the natives, finding 
their gains in this way so uncertain, have 
turned their attention to the manufacture ot 
palm oil; and the advantage they experience 
from this change is such, that they will not, 
after a few years, abandon it for their former 
practices, should the naval force be ultimately 
withdrawn. 

When the missions were first established in 


had no Sabbath, nor had they ever heard of 
Jesus Christ. Now, there are churches.estab- 
lished, and upwards of one hundred youths are 
taught to read and write, and portions of the 
Bible have been translated into the two pre- 
dominant languages. The missionaries are 
finding themselves surrounded by a new and 
populous tribe, which was unknown at the 
time of their arrival, drawn hither by a desire 
to be near the whites, and for pu of 
trade. Among these a mission has been es- 
tablished, and by this time the missionary is 
able to preach to them in their own language. 
He expressed himself aware that a diversi 
of opinion exists as to the capacity of the Afri- 
can for improvement, and that many persons 
regard the efforts of the missionaries amon 
them as an utterly hopeless task ; but who nee 
not to be informed that as there is a diversity 
of gifts in the same family, so there is a diver- 
sity of gifts among the great family of man. 
The African may, be inferior in enterprise, 
energy, and invention ; but he may nevertheless 
become happy and prosperous. Here he can- 
not reach that point which he is capable of at- 
taining, because he is overshadowed by a more 
povieetl race; but in Africa he labors under 
no such disadvantage. Experience, he said, 
had demonstrated that African children learn 
faster than the white, owing to a remarkable 
recocity, which however may not be retained. 
here are youths, however, who are making 
considerable proficiency in the study of the 
Latin and Greek languages; and a number of 
Africans transact business to the extent of ten 
thousand dollars a year, with great accuracy, 
intelligence, and ability; and, although they 
have no written literature, yet they have cer- 
tain traditions, aphorisms, and fables, as a sub- 
stitute. ; 
As to the language of this people, there are 
scholars, he said, in this country, who have 
been astonished at finding it one of remarkable 
flexibility and philosophical arrangement, with 
which no other can compare, one verb some- 
times having three hun meanings, and 
which a scholar in a few hours can trace to its” 
root. With reference to the capability of the 
Africans to receive religious impressions, of this 
they are by no means Gestitute and although 
i iate extensive results have not followed 
from the establishment of missions, yet they 





have been as successful there as ‘ 
And the reverend gentleman enumerated sev- 


eral affecting and gratifying instances of their 
permanent conversion to Christianity. 
I He did not wish, he said, to create erroneous 
impressions: the Africans are prepared to re- 
ceive the Gospel; and although they did not 
desire that Gospel, yet they were glad to have 
missionaries come among them. A mission had 
been established in a village which he named, 
but owing to funds from America not arriving 
as had been anticipated, the missionary had to 
be withdrawn, whom the people used every ar- 
gument, and even resorted to stratagem, to re- 
tain. In one of his journeys into the interior, he 
inquired of one of the kings if his people desired 
a missionary. The reply astonished him: “ Look 
at yon forest,” said the king—for there was an 
immense forest near. ‘“ Now, suppose a man 
were lost there, who was hungry and naked. 
Suppese another went and offered him food 
and clothing, and to conduct him to his home; 
what would be his reply? Why, then, ask me 
if we should be glad to have a missionary * 
We do not think you are sincere. 

We all, said Mr. Wilson in conclusion, have 
an interest in these poor benighted creatures ; 


. many of those who hear me will never see their 
Py rist, and there give a reason why the 
Gospel had not been proclaimed to them, for 
whom, as well as all others, it was intended. 


Washington, June 27, 1852. 


For the National Era. 
STATE RIGHTS. 


The particular clause of the Constitution 
which relates to the rendition of persons held 
to service or labor, who may escape from one 
State to another, and the decision of courts under 
this clause have been so much the subject of 
discussion of late, that other and more impor- 
tant clauses of the Constitution seem to have 
been neglected. Among these is that most 
essential clause reserving all powers not grant- 
ed to the General Government to the States 
themselves. Had this clause been duly consid- 
ed, and the doctrine of State Rights insisted 
upon and upheld at the North with the same 
vigor that it has always been at the South, the 
Fugitive Slave Law never would have been 
enacted. In this particular case, the South 
relaxed their vigilance, as it was a measure 
supposed to be favorable to their interests, and 
a law insisted upon as an additional bond to 
the Union; but never was a greater mistake 
made at the South than this, never was a more 
fatal blow given to the Union, never was there 
an act passed tending so strongly to consolida- 
tion as this. A few Southern statesmen have 
foreseen this result, and with much sagacity, 
and with an independence to be commended, 
have declared their opinion of this tendency, if 
not of its unconstitutionality. If the General 
Government can so far crush State Rights, and 
override State Laws so as to destroy, in a man- 
ner, their most cherished institutions and priv- 
ileges at the North, why may it not be a pre- 
cedent for doing the same thing at the South, 
whenever power changes hands? If the Gen- 
eral Government is made an instrument for 
the protection, extension, and support of slave- 
ry, 80 as even to carry its oppressive acts to the 
very hearth-stone of every man at the North, 
why may not the same power be used to sweep 
every vestige of slavery from the land, and in- 
vade those States where it has always been 
considered a local curse, or blessing, but with 
which the General Government could net in- 
terfere. 

A precedent has now been widely establish 
ed for the interference of the General Govern- 
ment for slavery. Why notagainst it? Why 
not for liberty? A feeling is everywhere 
spreading in New England of hostility to this 











the patriarchal they enjoy some degree of 


Africa, there existed no religion, the natives* 


invasion of “State Rights; this violation of-alt 
our dearest sympathies, our sense of justice, and 
our most cherished religious convictions. This 
hostility will not break out into rebellion 
against unjust law, it may not even seek to 
remedy the wrong under the plea of State 
Rights, for this jealousy of State Rights has al- 
ways been comparatively weak at the North, 
where the tendency has always been towards 
consolidation; and this Fugitive Slave Law 
has wonderfully strengthened this feeling. 

It seems now as if we had no State Govern- 
ment, or that it is weak and puny, overshadowed 
completely by the General Government, either 
for good or evil. If for evil, consolidation has 
brought it upon us. Consolidation must, there- 
fore, be the remedy. We bide our time. If 
the General Government is so potent for evil, 
it must be equally potent for good. If it re- 
gards not the clauses of the Constitution to 
protect and support liberty, why should it, in 
the right hands, regard the clauses, or the un- 
derstanding to continue slavery? It cannot be 
said now at the North, that we have nothing to 
do with slavery ; neither can this plea be made 
hereafter by those who support slavery. If the 
United States can constitutionally pay the ex- 
penses of returning fugitives to bondage by a 
summary process, why cannot the same power 
be exercised to set all slaves free by paying 
their value, or such a price as may be thought 
fit—and this accomplished by a summary pro- 
cess? If this was the law, doubtless, there would 
be more resistance to law at the South than at 
the North ; but would the South have a right 
to say there was no precedent for it—that it 
was an invasion of State Rights, &c.? If might 
makes right in one, case why not in the other? 
To all this, it is said by the South, the clause 
in the Constitution relating to the escape of 
parties owing service or labor has always been 
construed to mean slaves; and if the States 
do not fulfil their obligations, the United States 
must do it; but it is said to be a bad rule that 
will not work both ways. The South are con- 
stantly violating that portion of the Constitu- 
tion which declares a citizen of one State to be 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of a cit- 
izen when in another State. This is not de- 
nied, but the excuse given by the South is, that 
the imprisonment of free colored citizens is a 
necessity above law. But why is it a necessity, 
more than freedom from the fines and impris- 
onment of Northern citizens for refusing to do 
what the respectable class of slaveholders re- 
fuse to do themselves? Is slavery a necessity, 
and liberty a non-essential$ All laws are more 
or less violated, and obligations frequently neg- 
lected. 

If the North have not fulfilled their obliga- 
tions to the South. neither have the South to 
the North. If the North had the power, 
would it therefore be wise to direct all the 
force and power of the General Government 
against the South, to compel them, on pain of 
fines and imprisonment, to fulfil their obliga- 
tions, and thus place an immense and decided- 
ly unconstitutional power in the hands of the 

vernment? Yet this is what the South, 
aided by Northern office-seekers and petty poli- 
ticians, have done—an act tending more to con- 
solidation than any that was ever passed. 
Better, far better, would it have been for the 
South, (and time will prove it,) to have borne 
with the loss of a few slaves, than to have 

iven such a power and allowed such prece- 

ents to the General Government. God grant 
these precedents may never be turned against 
them, but that some plan, however distant its 
operation, may be devised, to turn the current, 
which is setting towards anarchy and confu- 
sion, into the channels of peace and confi- 
dence—a cordial co-operation for the removal 
or amelioration of these evils. We fear, how- 
ever, the will does not exist; for where there 
is a will, there isa way. 

It is not difficult to devise a plan which will 
benefit master and slave, and which will give 
the latter eventual freedom, and yet both be- 
fore and afterwards will yield a greater in- 
come to the land-owners than if he is retained 
in slavery ; but it will destroy the political as- 
cendency of the South, except so far as indi- 


and here is the stumbling-block upon which 
will be broken the Liberty and Union of the 
country. The motto of Rule or Ruin is not 
the motto of the South; on the aeneey, SS 
demon of Disunion and Secession has 

well rebuked ; but’ such is the sandeaee A 0t 
fairs in this country. , The gree yy wm 





| us together are in a constant 


in consequence of slavery; and if suffered to 


vidual talent and statesmanship confer power; - 
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go on in the present direction, the ultimate 
severing or breaking is a question of time 
alone. Time, which cures most evils, would 
have been a remedy for slavery, if let alone. 
It is a common thing to charge all the present 
state of feeling upon the Abolitionists. This 


is unjust; for it can be easily that sla- 
very is the aggressor. If the had been 
at any time sincere in a desire to get rid of 


slavery, there would have been no Abolition- 
ists, so called ; and now there is far more, ten- 
fold more bitterness and uncharitableness at 
the South, even towards each other, than ever 
was chargeable towards the Abolitionists. It 
is but a few days since, that a slaveholder was 
lynchtd in Virginia, because he was supposed 
to regard slavery as an evil, and was supposed 
to have some design of freeing his own slaves ; 
and when he appealed to a court for redress, it 
was dispersed by a mob. When did Abolition- 
ists ever show such a spirit as this? It is not 
unusual to hear slave-owners deprecate the 
detail its trials and vexations, but yet 
they cling to it as to life itself; and whatever 
‘they may say, there are many reasons why 
they refuse, and always will refuse, to listen to 
any propositions for the abolition of slavery, or 
even any amelioration of it. 
But neither can slavery be passive; to be 
continued, it must of necessity be a ive. 
Hence the inconsistency of the South in con- 
tinually exclaiming against Northern Abolition, 
aggression, &c. This is only a pretence for 
aggression on their part, which of course be- 
gets resistance. The difference between"us is 
sumply @ matter of conscience, and a matter 
of convenience or interest. The people at the 
North are fast making a matter of conscience 
to resist the aggressions of slavery. Its evils 
are brought home to every one by the Fugitive 
Slave Law as it never was before. We must do 
right, if we die for it. We must obey the Di- 
vine voice speaking to our souls, and we cannot 
yield these. convictions to the Southern de- 
mands for the extension and perpetuation of 
such wrongs, and to which we are so unwil- 
lingly made participants. Our Government 
we feel to be perverted from the object of its 
ereation and the design of its founders. It 
must_be- puri brought back to its first 
principles, or it will cease to exist. Ww. 
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(S~ We publish the protests of Mr. Tappan 
and Dr. Le Moyne against the action of the 
manner in which the Call for a National Free 
Soil or Free Democratic Convention has been 
framed and issued. There seems to have been 
a misunderstanding somewhere, but fortunately 
this does not stand in the way of the assem- 
bling of the Convention at Pittsburg. That 
body will, doubtless, determine for itself, what, 
in its judgment, the interests of the Cause of 
Freedom require. 





3" Mr. Grippines’s Speech, on the fourth 
page, is one of his very best. 
ACCEPTANCE OF THE DEMOCRATIC CONVEN- 
TION BY GEN. PIERCE. 


We find in the Washington Union, copies of 
the correspondence between Mr. Pierce and 
the Committee appointed to inform him of his 
nomination. The Committee say— 

“You will be free to exert your tried abilities, 
within the path of duty, in protecting that re- 
pose we happily enjoy, and in giving efficacy 
and control to those cardinal principles that 
have already illustrated the party which has 
selected you as its leader—principles that re- 
gard the security and prosperity of the whole 
country, and the paramount power of its laws, 
as indissolubly associated with the perpetuity 
of our civil and religious liberties. 

“The Convention did not pretermit the duty 
of reiterating those principles, and you will find 
them prominently set forth in the resolutions 
it adopted. To these we respectfully invite 
your attention.” 

Mr. Pierce, in his reply, dated Concord, 
(N. H.,) June 17th, says— 

“T shall always cherish with pride and 
gratitude the recollection of the fact that the 
voice which first pronounced for me, and pro- 
nounced alone, came from the mother of 
States—a pride and gratitude rising far above 
— consequences that can betide me person- 
ally. 

May I not regard it as a fact pointing to 
the overthrow of sectional jealousies, and look- 
ing to the perennial life and vigor of a Union 
cemented by the blood of those who have pass- 
ed to their reward—a Union wonderful in its 
formation, boundless in its hopes, amazing in 
its destiny! I accept the nomination, relying 
upon an abiding devotion to the interest, the 
honor, and the glory of our whole country, but, 
beyond and above all, upon a power superior 
to all haman might—a power which, from the 
first gun of the Revolution, in every crisis 
through which we have passed, in every hour 
of our acknowlged peril, when the dark clouds 
have shut down around us, has interposed, as 
if to baffle human wisdom, outmarch human 
forecast, and bring out of darkness the rainbow 
of promise. Weak myself, faith and hope re- 
pose there in security. I accept the nomination 
upon the platform adopted by the Convention, 
not because it is expected of me as a candidate, 
- but because the principles it embraces com- 
mand the approbation of my judgment ; and 
with them I believe I can safely say there has 
been no word or act of my life in conflict.” 

Mr. Pierce, then, holds that “all efforts of 
the Abolitionists or others, made to induce 
Congress to interfere with questions of Slavery,” 
are fraught with “the most alarming and dan- 
gerous consequences;” pledges himself “to 
abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of” 
the Compromise, “including the Fugitive Law ;” 
and unites with the Democratic Party in the 
pledge to “ resist all attempts at renewing, in 
Congress or out of it, the agitation of the Sla- 
very Question, under whatever shape or color 
the attempt may be made,” whether moral, 
religious, or political—whether in opposition to 
the aggressions of Slavery, or witha view to’ the 
promotion of Emancipation. He concurs with 
General Scott in relation to the Compromise 
measures, but goes far beyond him when he 
pledges himself against the agitation of the 
question of Slavery, under whatever shape or 
color. 

There is something’ extremely audacious in 
this declaration. Not long since, the question 
of Slavery was agitated in Kentucky, with a 
view to Emancipation, and the leading men of 
that State, including Henry Clay, took part in 
it. Should the question hereafter be renewed, 
under similar circumstances, we have the 
solemn pledge of Mr. Pierce, and of thie Con- 
vention that nominated him, that he will resist 
the agitation! Resist the agitation of the 
question of Slavery by Kentuckians, in Ken- 
tucky! The pledge is absolute, unqualified— 
covers all supposable cases of agitation of the 
Slavery Question, anywhere! 

And then, this aspirant for Presidential hon- 
ors under Democratic auspices, is at pains to 
let the world know that he does not simply ac- 
quiesce in the platform—he does not accept its 
principles for the sake of obliging his friends, 
or because the necessities of Party require 
it—“but because the principles it embraces 
command the approbation of my judgment ; 
and with them I believe I can safely say there 
has been no record or act of my life in con- 

flict.” i 

That is true. His record is clean and un- 
apotted in this respect: and the fact that he 
boasts of this, shows that in his j t the 










many votes would he have received from South- 
ern Democrats? Are they 80 wedded to their 
Party that théy would have sustained him * 
Would they have discovered some alchemic 
process for separating @ man from his Prin- 
ciples, so that they could vote for the former, 
without supporting the latter? Alas! Such 
alchemy is peculiar to the North! Politicians 
know it, and shape-their movements according- 
ly. They yield Principle to the South, and 
calculate on carrying the North by Party ma- 
chinery, in defiance of Principle. And so often 


has the experiment succeeded, that this time 
they are repeating it in & more flagrant form 
than ever. Let the experiment prove success- 


ful, and how long, we ask once more, ere the 
Democratic Party be redeemed from bondage 
to a Sectional, nay, an enormous Class Inter- 
est, and be allowed to fulfil its true mission— 
the application of the Principle of Equality of 
Rights to all the conditions and interests of 


Society ¢ a 
THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


The Liberty Party was organized in 1840, 
during the Presidential canvass, and cast 7,000 
votes. In 1844, its vote for James G. Birney 
was 61,572. At no election, we believe, did it 
cast more than seventy thousand votes, and 
before the year 1848, indications convinced us 
that it had reached its: culminating point, and 
was already in:a state of decadence. That 
year was rendered memorable by the struggle 
on the question of the Extension of Slavery, 
the People of the North becoming generally 
aroused to resistance to the demands of the 
Slave Power. The old political organizations 
disregarded, to a greater or less extent, the 
peculiar sentiments of the North. The Dem- 
ocratic National Conyention repudiated the 
policy which proposed *¢ prohibit, by positive 
law, the extension of slavery, and concurred 
in a Presidential nomination, dictated by the 
Slave Power. The Whig Convention abstained 
from any expression of opinion on the great 
question at issue, and put in nomination a can- 
didate uncommitted upon it. 

A portion of the Whigs of the North, dis- 
satisfied with this course, and a still larger 
portion of the Democrats of the same section, 
offended by the conduct of their Conventions, 
determined upon independent action. The 
Liberty Party assenting to the withdrawal of 
its candidate, already nominated, became the 
medium of a union between the recusant 
Whigs and Democrats, and merged itself in 
the Buffalo Convention, of August, 1848, which 
gave form and direction to the practical 
Anti-Slavery Sentiment of the country, by the 
adoption of a platform of political action, and 
by the nomination of independent candidates 
for the Presidency. From that time, the old 
Liberty Party has had no existence, although 
a small party, so called, holding the doctrine 
that the abolition of Slavery within the States 
is within the scope of the Federal Government, 
has maintained a distinct organization in a few 
of the States, never casting, however, more 
than two or three thousand votes. 


The general object of the Buffalo movement 
was, the divorce of the Federal Government 
from Slavery ; its immediate and peculiar object, 
the preservation of Freedom in the Territories 
acquired from Mexico. In our judgment, the 
Liberty men acted wisely, in consenting to 
waive their separate organization, and uniting 
with their fellow-citizens who concurred with 
them in relation to these objects. Had they 
stood aloof, they would either have prevented 
any movement against slavery, adapted to the 
crisis, and of force enough to make a decided 
impression, or they would have been reduced 
to utter insignificance by the withdrawal of 
those who had till then rallied under their ban- 
ner, with a view to join in a more imposing 
and practical demonstration. Uniting with the 
disaffected of both the old parties, it stamped 
its principles upon the new organization, and 
give a vitality still operative and potential. 
The ground taken by the Buffalo Convention, 
in relation to Slavery, reached the full length, 
not of the desires of the Abolitionists, but of the 
political responsibilities of the North. We do 
not admit that the standard of political Anti- 
Slavery actién was lowered by that Conven- 
tion. A National Political organization cannot 
legitimately propose to remedy a grievance for 
which the nation is not responsible, and for the 
removal of which the National Government is 
invested with no power. The Free Soil, or the 
Free Democratic Party, organized by the Buf- 
falo Convention, sought to obtain the control of 
the Federal Government; but the Federal 
Government has no power to abolish Slavery 
in the States, nor is it politically responsible 
for its existence there. Consequently, that Party 
did not declare its object to be the abolition 
of State Slavery: the declaration would have 
implied the assumption of the doctrine of Fed- 
eral political responsibility and power, in rela- 
tion thereto. But, carefully measuring the re- 
sponsibilities and powers of the Government, it 
pledged itself to go to their full extent, in anti- 
slavery action, as will be seen by the following 
resolution : 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to relieve itself from all responsi- 
bility for the existence or continuance of Sla- 
very wherever that Government ss con- 
stitutional authority to legislate on that sub- 
ject, and is thus responsible for its existence.” 

It denied to the Federal Government the 
power to deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; it as- 
serted that the original, settled policy of the 
Nation was, not to extend, nationalize, or en- 
courage, but to limit, localize, and discourage 
Slavery ; and accepting the issue forced by the 
Slave Power, announced, in reply to its demand 
for more Slave States and more Slave Territo- 
ry, “no more Slave States, and no Slave Terri- 
tory.” - 

This was as far as a political organization 
could go, unless it assumed the doctrine that 
the Constitution confers on the Federal Goy- 
ernment power to abolish Slavery in the States. 
The men who met at Buffalo, the voters they 
represented, and the old Liberty Party which 
united with them, did not hold this doctrine, 
and therefore could propose no political object 
or measure, which would imply it. 

We deny, then, that there was any lowering 
of the standard of anti-slavery political action 
by the Buffalo Convention, or the organization 
it formed. The abolition of slavery in the 
States is to be effected by the action of the 
Citizens of those States, individually, through 
their Conventions, or through their Legisla- 
tures, or in all these ways. Such political ac- 
tion as we have defined must tend to favor that 
end, and is in harmony with other agencies 
continually operating, such as philanthropic 
associations, discussions by the press, and ec- 
clesiastical action, the declared object of which 
ig to bring about general emancipation by 
peaceful and constitutional methods. 

But, let every organization measure its re- 
sponsibilities and powers, and limit its action 
by them. Why should it invite misconstruc- 
tion, and provoke unnecessary opposition ? 

.For ourselves, we have never proposed or 


;| countenanced any Federal political anti-sla- 





ue | very action, other than that just defined, and, 


| with our views of the Constitution, we shall 
| Never propose or countenance any other. We 


ernment has power to abolish slavery in the 
States. ; 

Let us return now to our historical sketch. 

The organization formed by the Buffalo Con- 
vention embraced all the free States and 
reached into several of the slave States. Its 
nominees had been chosen, first, with a view 
to command the largest possible vote, second- 
ly, with a view to the defeat of the Democratic 
ticket, deemed the more dangerous to freedom, 
on account of the platform it represented, the 
agencies which brought it out, and the peculiar 
views and position of the candidates. We do 
not say that the latter view influenced all the 
members of the party, but it certainly was a 
leading motive with the radical Democrats, who 
constituted a large proportion of it. They did 
not suppose that, in seeking thé defeat of Gen- 
eral Cass specially, they were compassing the 
ruin of the Democratic party, but they held 
that the party, having placed itself in a false 
position, ought to be defeated, so that it might 
be induced to emancipate itself from Pro- 
Slavery thraldom ; and still further, that the 
cause of Freedom had less to apprehend from 
the success of General Taylor than of General 
Cass. Meantime, the whole organization felt 
that a large vote for Freedom, even though 
not enough to carry the electoral ticket of a 
single State, would exert a restraining influ- 
ence on the new Administration, whether: it 
should be Whig or Democratic, which would 
hesitate before it would venture flagrantly to 
defy a Public Sentiment so powerful at the 
North, as, on the eve of a Presidential clec- 
tion, with all its political prizes in prospect, to 
drive from the ranks of the old parties some 
three or four hundred thousand voters. 

November came—Martin Van Buren re- 
evived three hundred thousand votes—the 
Democratic party, with its avowed pro-slavery 
policy, was overthrown—General Taylor was 
elected. 

Now, we claim, without hesitation or doubt, 
that the policy of the Buffalo movement was 
not only sound in its principles, constitutional 
in its scope, wise in its details, but that it was 
most beneficent in its results. Had there 
been no such movement, the probability is 
that General Cass would have been elect- 
ed; and, in that case, California would have 
been placed under Territorial Government 
without the Proviso, just as New Mexico and 
Utah are now, but with this difference, that 
Slavery would have taken possession of its soil, 
and founded a new empire on the shores of 
the Pacific: New Mexico would have been 
swallowed up by Texas: and the conspiracy 
for the acquisition of Cuba would have met 
with no such obstacles as the Administration, 
first of General Taylor, and then of his suc- 
cessor, interposed. Or, had General Cass failed, 
his competitor would have come into the Exec- 
utive office, exempt from the pressure of a 
demonstration of political anti-slavery power 
at the North, teaching him moderation and 
caution, and then he would have had no mo- 
tive to favor the organization of State Govern- 
ments in the Territories. It was the three hun- 
dred thousand voters for the Wilmot Proviso, it 
was the strength infused by their organization 
into the anti-slavery wing of the Whig party, 
it was the notorious fact that these voters would 
be joined by numerous deserters from the old 
parties, should sufficient provocation be given, 
that made it necessary for Gen. Taylor’s Ad- 
ministration, whatever might have been its pol- 
icy under other circumstances, to evade a direct 
issue with Northern Sentiment, by encouraging 
the formation of State Governments in Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, and Utah—and that, too, at 
a time when crowds of emigrants from the free 
States, imbued with anti-slavery sentiments, 
and settled in their convictions that the North 
would never consent to receive California as a 
free State, were rapidly filling it up. The 
grand result of this combination of influences 
was, the organization and admission of the 
whole-of California as a non-slaveholding State, 
and the perpetual exclusion of Slavery (as we 
still hope, notwithstanding the desperate strug- 
gle of the slavery propagandists) from the 
shores of the Pacific. Another fact must not 
be overlooked. Had General Cass been elect- 
ed, Texas would have devoured New Mexico, 
for the Democratic party, through Mr. Polk, 
had been committed in support of its claim. 
General Taylor and his Secretary of State, 
Mr. Clayton, were committed against it, and 
we all know the determined front he assumed 
when he declared that New Mexico was under 
the protection of the United States. Had he 
lived, Texas would have been baffled, without 
being appeased by a bonus of ten millions. 
Could we foresee his death? As it was, New 
Mexico was saved, after all, (though by the ex- 
tortion of money in liquidation of a groundless 
claim,) and if she does not remain free, it will 
not be because the Free Soil organization did 
not do all that could be done. 

And are we to regret a movement which 
has contributed so largely to results so vast, 
vital, and enduring ? 

That it has not achieved still greater results, 
is to be attributed, not to any want of princi- 
ple in its platform, or wisdom in its policy, but 
to two distinct causes : 

The fact, that the controversy respecting its 
immediate object—the freedom of the Territo- 
ries—has lost much of its importance from the 
organization of the most valuable of them into 
a free State, and from the absence of any im- 
minent danger, in the opinion of the People 
generally of the introduction of slavery into 
the rest of them: (we believe they are over- 
confident, but still this is the general senti- 
ment :) 

And the fact, that the Barnburners or radical 
Democrats of New York, after absorbing the 
great mass. of the anti-slavery voters of that 
State, so far forget their pledges given at the 
Buffalo Convention—“ to seek the divorce of 
slavery from the Federal Government”’—as to 
reunite with their former Hunker associates, 
upon a Hunker platform, in utter disregard 
and derogation of that great object. This was 
a lamentable error and in violation of princi- 
ple. Many of them now admit it, but plead 
that it is too late to remedy the mischief. Had 
the radical Democracy stood firmly by the 
principles (which they deliberately proclaimed 
at Buffalo, in 1848, and solemnly pledged 
themselves to maintain,) they would in time 
have controlled the State of New York, and 
have given such a direction to the Democratic 
party in other States, as would have enabled 
the sentiment of Freedom to determine the 
coming Presidential election. 

Bat let us not lay the blame of their errors. 
and inconsistencies upon the Buffalo movement. 
It is not responsible for them, nor is it a failure. 
It accomplished, in a great degree, its imme- 
diate object, though the general object—the 
divorce of Slavery from the Federal Govern- 
ment—remains yet unaccomplished. - 

So much for the Past :—Has it no lessons for 
the Present? What do we see? Slavery is 
struggling to regain what it has lost in Cali- 
fornia, with the hope of at least dividing that 
State with{Freedom. Executive influence, 
emanating from Washington, may promote or 
baffle its operations. The Territories are pro- 
tected against its incursions only by a pre- 
vailing opinion that it cannot thrive upon their 
soil; but the discovery of valuable mines, that 
could be worked only by hard labor, wou 
in 





the Territorial Judiciary, or positive enactment 


by Congress. Troubles are brewing along the 
borders between the Unitted States and Mex- 
ico, and greedy eyes are cast upon the Isth- 
mus; future annexations in both quarters 
threaten, and we know what is the ulterior 
object. The conspiracy against Cuba is not 
abandoned: it only awaits more favorable 
auspices. It is important that the public 
mind be narcotized—that the apprehension of 
non-slaveholders of further Slavery-extension 
schemes be allayed—and that security be 
taken for the future recognition of territorial 
acquisitions for the use of Slavery. Hence, the 
Democratic party is pledged by its Convention, 
which lately met at Baltimore, to sanction the 
introduction of new slave States, and to resist 
all attempts to continue or renew the agita- 
tion of the question of Slavery, no matter un- 
der whatever shape qr color. This pledge en- 
counters-little or no opposition. Mr. Pierce, 
the Democratic candidate, accepts it, strongly 
sanctions the whole series of resolutions, not 
because they were adopted by the Convention, 
but because he cordially concurs in their prin- 
ciples, and in the language of his own declara- 
tion, no word or act of his life is in conflict 
with them. His nomination is the work (ac- 
cording to Mr. Forsyth of Georgia, a Disunion 
Democrat) of the Southern Rights Democrats— 
of the very men who are seeking to extend 
Slavery, and who resisted the Compromise be- 
cause it admitted California as a free State, 
They claim him as their first choice—they re- 
ly upon his willingness to fulfil their demande. 

The Whig Convention algo has endorsed the 
Compromise, forbearing, however, to declare 
war against Free Discussion. 

This endorsement wag resisted by sixty-six 
members of the Convention ; not enough, how- 
ever, to gontrol that body. General Scott is its 
candidgte. His nomination, it is true, was 
strenydusly urged by these sixty-six members, 
and by the delegates disinclined to the endorse- 
ment/of the Compromise, and was carried at 
last by the vote of the free States, with but thir- 
teen members from slave States. It is true, 
too, that Messrs. Toombs, Stephens, Abercrom- 
bie, Gentry, Williams, and several other South- 
ern Whig members of Congress, have issued a 
card, in which, assigning as reasons the cir- 
cumstances above stated, they say that Gene- 
ral Scott is the candidate of the Free Soil wing 
of the Whig party, and therefore they will not 
support him. It is true, that in his letter of 
actptance, he does not declare his approval of 
the entire platform, and especially disa- 
vowed the policy of proscription for opinion’s 
sake, should he be elected President. Allow 
all these things their due weight, still they con- 
stitute no claim upon the support of the friends 
of Freedom: at the most, they show that the 
Whig ticket’ is not so objectionable as the 
Democratic ; and we might, therefore, as in 
the election of 1848, desire specially to see the 
Democratic party defeated. But we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact, that the Whig Con- 
vention did adopt the platform, by which the 
Compromise measures were endorsed, and that 
General Scott, whether cordially or not, has 
accepted that platform and its obligations. 

How, then, can independent voters, deter- 
mined to denationalize and limit Slavery, dedi- 
cated to the ‘establishment of this policy, vote 
for a candidate who, in accepting the Whig 
platform, identifies himself with a policy the 
very reverse of this? Men must be true to 
their own. convictions; and if they would vin- 
dicate right principles, and exert influence in 
their favor, they must not violate them in the 
exercise of one of the most important rights 
of citizenship. 

But practical politicians are apt to contemn 
abstractions. Thequestion with them is, “Cuz 
bono? What practical result are we to gain” 
What was proposed and expected in 1848? 
The Free Soil men did not expect to carry a 
single State, but by what practical view did 
they justify their conduct? Whoever may be 
the successful candidate, they said, the best 
security for Freedom will be a large vote, given 
directly in support of its demands, in utter dis- 
regard of all party prejudices and require- 
ments. No Administration will dare defy 
an organization of three hundred thousand 
voters, consecrated to the establishment of a 
Principle, which though distinctively repre- 
sented only by them, is cherished by a major- 
ity of the voters of the free States, who act 
with their old organizations, under the impres- 
sion that this is the better way, but who will 
be inevitably driven to the ranks of the inde- 
pendent organization, should their just expect- 
ations be disappointed. The argument of 1848 
is the argument for 1852. Triumph who may, 
the best safeguard for Freedom, the surest re- 
straint upon his Administration, will be the 
fact that three hundred thousand voters have 
spurned all party obligations, all party preju- 
dices, all the seductions and intimidations of 
party, for the sake of giving a distinct testi- 
mony at the ballot-box in favor of Free Soil, 
Free Labor, and Free Men. 

And what said the radical Democrats of 
1848? Not only do we rely upon the power of 
a large vote to restrain the action of whatever 
Administration may be formed, but we contem- 
plate with satisfaction the probable defeat of 
the Democratic party from this movement. 
No harm can follow this, The Democratic 
party is really the party of the country’ its 
policy is so rooted and grounded in its legisla- 
tion that it cannot be unsettled, even should 
the Executive power pass into the hands of 
its opponents. When, in violation of its sa- 
cred principles, it bows to a Class Interest eter- 
nally hostile to them, and seeks agcendency 
through its alliance, it ought to be defeated. 
Its defeat will save the country from evils 
which the Slave Power can inflict through 
its powerful machinery-alene, and will teach 
it that it can look for triumph only in single- 
eyed devotion to its fundamental Truths. 

The argument they used in 748 is applicable 
in ’52. The relative positions of the two par- 
ties and the two sets of candidates now, find 
their parallel in the annals of 1848. The de- 
feat of the Democratic party then did work 
good, and was only prevented from working 
out its disenthralment from the power of Sla- 
very, by the ambition of a few of the leaders 
of the radical Democrats of New York, who, 
intent on their own personal aggrandizement, 
debauched their followers, and turned them 
from following up the advantage which they 
had gained in the defeat of General Cass. 

What is the practical lesson? Let all true- 
hearted men try again. The Pittsburg Con- 
vention, to meet on the 11th of August ensu- 
ing, will afford a fair opportunity for renewing 
the experiment. Our appeal is not to the 
“leaders,” but to the People ; and, as an indi- 
vidual, speaking simply on our own responsi- 
bility, we say, let the Convention at Pittsburg 
select, if possible, a candidate, fully represent- 
ing its principles, first, with a view to com- 
mand the largest possible vote; and, secondly, 
with a view to prevent a larger draft on the 
party that supports Scott, than on the party 
that supports Pierce. For ourselves, continu- 
ing to entertain the views that shaped the pol- 
icy of the radical Democrats in 1848, we frank- 
ly say that we should greatly prefer the nomi- 
nation of a Democrat, of position, ability, and 
influence, true to the principles of the Buffalo 
Platform, and known to have repudiated the 
Hunker nominations of his party. We need 
hardly say that such a man can be found, but 





the only question is, whether the independent 


voters for freedom are resolved to make such 
a demonstration as would justify him in fore- 
going his present opportunities for doing ser- 
vice to the cause of Freedom, for a new field 
of labor. 

We have spoken frankly, as is our wont: 
we have spoken as an independent man, and 
no one is responsible for aught that we have 
said. Letters have reached us from all parts 
of the country, calling upon us to give our 
views. They are now published, and will 
be taken for what they are worth. Others 
may hold different opinions, may dissent from 
the course we propose. We have no contro- 
versy with them. “Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind,” and then speak 
and act, with a constant recognition of the 
right of others to speak and act from their 
convictions. 





HENRY CLAY. 

Henry Clay was born in Virginia, in 1777, 
of parents of limited means; at an early period 
was thrown upon his own resources in conse- 
quence of the death of his father ; studied law 
in a Clerk’s office, in Richmond; emigrated, 
when quite young, to Kentucky, and settled in 
Lexington, where he soon rose to the first rank 
in his profession. He was elected a member of 
the General Assembly, of which he was chosen 
Speaker ; in 1806 was elected to the Senate of 
the United States; and from that time, with 
little intermission, has been engaged in public 
life, filling the several posts of Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Speaker of the House, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, ‘and Secretary of State, with 
distinguished ability. 

In early life he was an eloquent advocate of 
the cause of Emancipation in Kentucky, subse- 
quently, and to the end of his days, a promi- 
nent supporter of the American Colonization 
Society. 

On all the important political questions that 
agitated the country, from the beginning to 
the close of his public career, a period of near- 
ly fifty years, he was a prominent actor, always 
occupying the position of a leader. He was 
one of the most powerful champions of the war 
of 1812 in defence of Neutral Rights, and an 
eloquent advocate of “aid and comfort” to the 
cause of South American and Greek Independ- 
ence. He was the leading supporter of the 
policy of a National Bink, of a Protective Ta- 
riff, of Land Distribution, of a general system 
of Internal Improvements by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. With those measures he was identi- 
fied ; his mightiest energies were devoted to the 
work of winning for them public favor ; but he 
lived to see every one of them virtually abandon- 
ed by the Party of which he was the governing 
mind, and a policy the reverse of that which 
they represented, established in the legislation 
of the country. The immediate annexation of 
Texas was accomplished in opposition to his 
views of policy; the settlement of the Oregon 
Question, brought about by means which in 
his judgment threatened the peace of the 
country; and the war against Mexico, under- 
taken and prosecuted in repugnance to his sen- 
timents. 

It may therefore be said, that of all the 
great measures named, those have failed with 
which his name is peculiarly associated, and 
those have succeeded which encountered his 
special opposition. 

After a long life of wonderful activity, in 
which he stood pre-eminent, as an orator, 
a debater, a tactician, a party leader ; in which 
he secured a personal popularity and a power 
over his Party, probably unequalled, certainly 
unsurpassed, he goes down to the grave, leaving 
no monument of his statesmanship on the 
Statute Book, except the Compromise Acts of 
1820 and 1690, and no memorials of his elo- 
quence except a collection of speeches, whose 
power depended more upon circumstances— 
upon the voice, the eye, the arm, the quick ap- 
prehension of the orator, of the peculiarities 
and prejudices of his audience, and the par- 
ticular exigencies to be met, than upon any 
intrinsic and durable qualities. 

Mr. Clay’s latest efforts were perhaps as 
great as any he ever made. We shall never 
forget the vast resources he brought to the sup- 
port of the Compromise Measures from the time 
he introduced his Resolutions, till the final pas- 
sage of those measures. His bodily strength 
seemed inexhaustible. He was ever on the 
alert, never taken by surprise; now vehement 
and impassioned, now subdued and insinua- 
ting; imperious, beseeching, deprecatory, by 
turns, as the circumstances demanded ; infi- 
nite in expedients ; always hopeful, always self- 
confident. Deeply as we regretted the posi- 
tion he oceupied, injurious as we thought (and 
still think) the system of measyres he advo- 
cated, we could not but admire the wonderful 
qualities he displayed as a leader and tactician. 
Would that his extraordinary powers had been 
devoted to the great work of securing concord 
and peace by the establishment of Freedom 
as the fundamental law of our Territories, and 
and by divorcing the Federal Government 
from all responsibility for Slavery ! 

Mr. Clay was prevented by sickness from 
taking his seat in the Senate the last winter, 
and he soon became aware of his approaching 
end. His disease was lingering, and he suf- 
fered much. At one time, said Mr. Under- 
wood, he observed— 


“ When death was inevitable and must soon 
come, and when the sufferer was ready to die, 
he did not perceive the wisdom of praying to 
be ‘delivered from sudden death.’ He thought 
under such circumstances the sooner suffering 
was relieved by death the better. He desired 
the termination of his own sufferings, while he 
acknowledged the duty of patiently waiting and 
abiding the pleasure of God. Mr. Clay fre- 
quently spoke to me of his hope of eternal life, 
founded on the merits of Jesus Christ as a 
Saviour; who, as he remarked, came into the 
world to bring ‘life and immortality to light.’ 
He was a member of the Episcopalian Church. 
In one of our conversations, he told me that as 
his hour of dissolution approached, he found 
that his affections were concentrating more 
and more upon his domestic circle—his wife 
and children. In my daily visits he was in the 
habit of asking me to detail to him the trans- 
actions of the Senate. This I did, and he man- 
ifested much interest in passing occurrences. 
His inquiries were less frequent as his end a 
roached. For the week preceding his death, 
e seemed to be altogether abstracted from the 
concerns of the world. When he. became so 
low that he could not converse without being 
fatigued, he frequently requested those around 
him to converse. He would then quietly listen. 
He retained his mental faculties in great pertec- 
tion. His memory remained perfect. He fre- 
quently mentioned events and conversations of 
recent occurrence, showing that he had a per- 
fect recollection of what was said and done. 
He said to me that he was grateful to God for 
continuing to him the blessing of reason, which 
enabled him to contemplate and reflect on his 
situation. He manifested during his confine- 
ment the same characteristics which marked 
his conduct through the vigor of his life. He 
was exceedingly averse to giving his friends 
‘trouble, as he called it. Some time before he 
knew it, we commenced waiting through the 
night in an adjoining room. He said to me, 
after passing a painful day, ‘ perhaps some one 
had better remain all night in the parlor.’ 
From this time he knew some friend was con- 
stantly at hand, ready to attend to him.” _ 

Mr. Breckinridge, said : 

“Not long before his death, having just re- 
turned from Kentucky, I bore to him a token 
of amas from his ag wife. Never _ 
I forget his appearan is manner, or his 
ae After of his family, his friends, 
and his country, he changed the conversation 
to his own future, and looking on me with his 





fine eye undimmed, and his voice full of its 


original compass and melody, he said: ‘I am 
not afraid to die, sir. I have hope, faith, and 
some confidence. I do not think any man can 
be entirely certain in regard to his future state, 
but I have an abiding trust in the merits and 
mediation of our Saviour.’ It will assuage the 


co of his family to know he looked eer 

yond the tomb, and a Christian pone will 
rejoice to hear that such a man, in his last 
hours, reposed with simplicity and confidence 
on the promises of the gospel.” 


Mr. Venable bore similar testimony : 


“A Christian statesman is the glory of his 
age, and his memory will be glorious in after 
times ; it reflects a light coming from a source 
which clouds cannot dim nor shadows obscure. 
It.was my privilege, also, a short time since, to 
converse with this distinguished statesman on 
the subject of his r/o in a future state. Feel- 
ing a deep interest, | asked him frankly what 
were his hopes in the world to which he was 
evidently hastening ‘I am _ pleased, (said he.) 
my friend, that you have introduced the sub- 
ject. Conscious that I must die very soon, I 
love to meditate upon the most important of 
all interests. I love to converse and to hear 
conversations about them. The vanity of the 
world and its insufficiency to satisfy the soul of 
man has been long a settled conviction of my 
mind. Man’s inability to secure by his own 
merits the approbation of God, I feel to be true. 
I trust in the atonement of the Saviour of men 
as the ground of my acceptance and my hope 
of salvation. My faith is feeble, but I hope in 
his mercy and trust in his promises” To such 
declarations I listened with the deepest interest, 
asI did on another occasion, when he said: ‘I 
am willing to abide the will of Heaven, and 
ready to die when that will shall determine it.” 

Thus, one by one they disappear from the 
earth, and lie down with the innumerable dead. 
Adams, Calhoun, Clay, seemed the very pillars 
of State. The eyes of millions were turned to 
them, the hearts of millions gathered around 
them. So vast were the interests that appa- 
rently depended upon their existence, they 
surely could not fall without danger to the po- 
litical system of which they were such sup- 
ports. But they have fallen, and yet the sys- 
tem stands. They no longer walk among 
us, but all things move on, according to their 
accustomed routine, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. They have gone down into the grave, 
and the ocean of life rolls on in its monotonous 
majesty, without a ripple over the spot where 
the wrecks have sunk. 


The great man, as he approaches the other 
world, finds out of what little real importance 
to him are the inhabitants of this world, and 
they discover for the first time how unessential 
he is to their permanent welfare. We all 
seem for a while quite necessary to each other, 
but when Death calls us, the revelation is made 
that human affairs are so ordered that indi- 
vidual men may rise and fall, like bubbles upon 
the wave, without checking or changing the 
broad sweep of that current which sets stead- 
ily from eternity to eternity, undef the laws of 
an incomprehensible Providence. 

Adams, Calhoun, Clay, with all their vast 
energies, would have been insignificant in pub- 
lic affairs, had they not represented and sub- 
served certain elements or principles, prevalent 
among the masses. Clay represented the Prin- 
ciples of Compromise and Nationality; Cal- 
houn, those of Slavery and State Rights; 
Adams, that of Fundamental Right. The 
spirit of Compromise has not departed with 
Clay ; the Slave Power did not die with Cal- 
houn; and Hostility to Slavery and Wrong is 
still as active as though Adams lived to give 
voice to its generous indignation. It was not 
the Statesmen who created the Principles, but 
the Principles that created the Statesmen ; and 
their creative power is still at work, giving 
form, position, and influence, to the statesmen 
about to take the places of those who have 
disappeared from this stage of being. 


OBSEQUIES OF MR. CLAY. 


Both Houses of Congress adjourned Tuesday, 
June 29th, in consequence of the decease of 
Mr. Clay. The next day they met, his death 
was announced, a !dresses were made in each 
House, and the usual resolutions adopted. The 
speakers in the Senate were Messrs. Under- 
wood, Cass, Hunter, Hale, Clemens, Cooper, 
Seward, Brooke, and Jones. A Committee of 
Arrangements was appointed, consisting of 
Hunter, Dawson, Jones of Iowa, Bright, and 
a committee to accompany the corgge to Ken- 
tucky, consisisting of Messrs. Underwood, Jones 
of Tennessee, Cass, Fish, Houston, and Stock- 
ton. Eulogies were delivered in the. House by 
Messrs. Breckinridge, Ewing, Gentry, Caskie, 
Chandler, Bayly, Venable, Haven, Brooke, 
Faulkner, Parker, and Bowie. 

Thursday, the day of the funeral, the public 
offices and the stores were closed, all business 
being suspended, and the emblems of mourn- 
ing appeared on nearly all the houses on the 
Avenue between the Capitol and the White 
House. The corpse was borne upon a mag- 
nificent car, drawn by four gray horses, and 
between eleven and twelve o’clock the proces- 
sion commenced moving from the National 
Hotel to the Capitol. 

“Tn the procession, which was escorted by 
two or three of our military companies, were 
the members of the Senate of the United 
States, and many distinguished officers of the 
civil, military, and naval departments of the 
Government, together with the chief munici- 
pal officers and corporate bodies of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, and of the city of Balti- 
more. A large attendance of private citizens 
also testified their profound respect and rever- 
ence for the noble dead by uniting in the pro- 
cession. The President of the United States, 
members of the Cabinet, and the Diplomatic 
Corps, had already proceeded to the Capitol, 
in order to occupy their respective places in 
the Senate Chamber. 

“ At the Capitol, the coffin was removed to 
the Senate Chamber, where appropriate ser- 
vices were conducted acvording to the form of 
the Episcopal Church, by Dr. Butler. The 
corpse was then taken to the Rotundo ef the 
Capitol, where it remained until half past three 
o’clock, so that those who felt disposed might 
look for the last time,on the face of one whose 
fame has filled the country. 

“ About half past three o’clock, the corpse, 
escorted by the military and followed by a 
multitude of people, was removed from the 
Capitol to the Railroad Depot, and there placed 
in a car, in charge of the Senate Committee 
appointed to accompany the remains to their 
final resting-place in Kentucky. 

“Solemn silence prevailed amongst the spec- 
tators as the train departed for Baitimore, 
where it arrived at six o’clock. Its arrival at 
the outer depot of that city was announced by 
the firing of minute guns, which continued 
whilst the military and civic procession, which 
was there formed, slowly proceeded with its 
sacred freight to the Merchants’ Exchange, 
in the rotundo of which the body was placed 
for the night, under guard of a military com- 


The crowds attending the procession were 
unparalleled, and so dense that the column 
with difficulty proceeded on its course.” 

In the cities through which the corpse has 
passed, we learn that similar honors have been 
paid. . 

ExtravaGanT.—Suitable honors were paid 
by Congress to thé mortal remains of Henry 
Clay, and the speeches made in comthemora- 
tion of his many great attributes were, bating 
the usual strain of exaggeration, well consid- 
ered and quite eloquent. To this general re- 








mark there is one exception, which strikes us. 


painfully. We quote from the remarks of Mr. 
Parker, a member from Indiana: 

“Yesterday morning, at eleven o’clock, the 
spirit of Henry Cray—so long the pride and 
glory of his own country, and the admiration 
of all the world—was yet with us, though 
struggling to be free. Ere ‘high noon’ came, 
it had passed over ‘the dark river, through 
the gate, into the celestial city, inhabited by 
all the ‘just men made perfect.’ 

“May not our rapt vision contemplate him 
there, this day, in sweet communion with the 
dear friends that have gone before him ’—with 
Madison, and Jefferson, and Washingtion, and 
Henry, and Franklin—with the eloquent Tully, 
with the ‘divine Plato,’ with Aaron the Le- 
vite, who could ‘speak well’—with all the 
great and good, since and before the flood! 

“His princely tread has graced these aisles 
for the last time. These halls will wake no 
more to the magic music of his voice. 

“ Did the tall spirit, in its ethereal form, en- 
ter the courts of the upper sanctuary, bearing 
itself comparably with the spirits there, ag was 
his walk among men? 

“Did the mellifluous tones of his greeting 
there enrapture the hosts of Heaven, compara- 
bly with his strains ‘to stir men’s blood’ on 
earth ? 

“Then, may we not fancy, when it was an- 
nounced to the inhabitants of that better coun- 
try, He comes! ue comes! there was a rust- 
ling of angel-wings—a thrilling joy—up there, 
only to be witnessed once in an earthly age?” 

Mr. Parker speaks with as much confidence 
and dogmatism of the denizens of Heaven, as 
if he were the veritable St. Peter himself, or 
had lately been communicating with them 
through some spiritual rapper. The subject 
of his extravagant eulogy did not undertake 
to people Heaven with a promiscuous sort of 
society, or to pronounce daringly on his own 
prospects; but with true Christian humility, 
which his eulogist would do well to emulate, 
disclaimed reliance on his own merits, and 
found his only hope in the mercy of God, 
through Jesus Christ. Of the mysteries of that 
spirit world he did not venture to speak. He 
was favored with no revelation; we presume 
it never entered his heart to conceive that he 
was about to eclipse the bright spirits about 
the throne of the Highest. It was left for Mr. 
Parker to penetrate into the Holy Place, to 
catch a glimpse of Tully, Jefferson, and Frank- 
lin, there, and to guess that the angels would be 
taken rather aback by the majestic form and 
“mellifluous voice” of one whom he evidently 
regards as greater than they. 

With all deference to the Indiana member 
we think this is making rather free with 
Heaven. It is work enough to unravel a few 
of the surface mysteries of this world, without 
plunging head and ears into that vast unknown 
which lies beyond the grave, and whose reali- 
ties are beyond all mortal conception. 


BRITISH EMANCIPATION. 





The following item of news was received by 
the Niagara : . 

“In the British Parliament, on Thursday, 
petitions were presented from Jamaica, Anti- 
gua, St. Kitts, British Guiana, and the Mauri- 
tius, complaining of the distressed condition of 
those colonies, and assigning the sugar act of 
1846 as the cause of their ruin.” 

Now, it is well known that Cuba and Porto 
Rico are prosperous, although their productions 
are like those of the British West Indies. Yet 
the Spanish Islands have no protective duties 
in their favor, but on the contrary have to en- 
counter high export duties before their com- 
modities can go abroad, and then have to pay 
high protective duties before entering foreign 
ports. Yet the British colonists are too timid 
or too stupid to avow Emancipation as the 
cause of their ruin —Southern Press. 

We should like somebody to tell us when 
these British Islands were not in a distressed 
condition. There are documents on record 
which show that for twenty-five years preced- 
ing the act of Emancipation they were on the 
brink of ruin every year, just as they have been 
every year since that act. The original disease 
of the Islands was Slavery, which filled them 
with unintelligent laborers, and concentrated 
all labor and capital in the production of a few 
staples, whereby the wealth of the colonies was 
at the mercy of the seasons and those physical 
convulsions so common in the tropics; which 
led to absenteeism and the wasteful system of 
employing attorneys and overseers; generated 
habits of prodigality among the masters and un- 
thrift among the slaves; and plunged the islands 
in debt so that before Emancipation there were 
few estates which were not covered over with 
mortgages. Bankruptcy and ruin would have 
come inevitably under such a system, and 
nothing but the Emancipation Act with its 
bonus of twenty millions prevented it. Since 
then, labor has been more diversified, and the 
women and children to a considerable extent 
have been taken from the plantations, so that 
a less amount of sugar is raised. 

This fact, so far from telling against the 
Emancipation Act, is an illustration of its be- 
neficent policy. 

But the Southern Press overlooks a very im- 
portant consideration. The British West India 
[slands, under the system of s:aye labor, were 
protected in the production of sugar, by dis- 
criminating duties almost prohibitory against 
foreign sugars. We have before us a table of 
duties on sugars imported into the United King- 
dom from 1820 to 1844. The duty on British 
Plantation sugar for the five years ending 1824, 
was, for Muscovado, £1 7s. per ewt. ; on Clayed, 
£1 12s.; foreign Muscovado, £3, Clayed, £4 
3s. 8d. The next five years it was £1 7s. on 
both sorts of British Plantation sugars ; £3 3s. 
on both sorts of foreign. The next ten years, 
it was reduced to £1 4s. on British Plantation 
sugars, but continued at £3 3s. on foreign. 

This was the state of things down to 1840, 
two years after the Emancipation Act. The 
duties were then raised to £1 5s. 2d, on British 
Plantation sugars, and £3 6s. 1d. on foreign ; 
but in 1844 the foreign sugars were admitted 
under a duty of £1 15s. 8d.—being a difference 
of scarcely 11s. in favor of the domestic pro- 
duct ; and in 1846, the duty on the latter was 
reduced to 17s. 6d. per ewt., and on the former 
to 21s.—showing a discrimination of but 3s. 6d. 
and thenforward both classes of sugar were 
subjected to a descending scale of duties until 
1851, when it was enacted that the duty of 14s. 
should be levied equally on British and foreign 
Muscovados. An alteration was however 
made in 1849, increasing the discriminating 
duty between the domestic and foreign sugars 
to 5s. 6d. per cwt., and postponing the equali- 
zation of the duties till the year 1854, when all 
Muscovado sugars, without distinction of coun- 
try or origin, are to enter the British markets 
at 10s. per cwt. Meantime, according to a 
descending scale of duties, the discrimination in 
favor of the domestic sugars is now only 3s., 
and one year hence will be reduced to 2s. 

The fact which our cotemporaries have en- 
tirely overlooked is this: that with the system 
of slave labor the planters of the British colo- 
nies, under the operation of high discrimina- 
ting duties, enjoyed nearly a monopoly of the 
British markets; while under the system of 
free labor this discrimination has been so near- 
ly abolished that they have been brought into 
direct competition with the planters of Brazil and 
Cuba. They could not stand this competition 
with the slave-labor system, much less could they 
endure it with a system of free labor, requiring 
a change in their habits and modes of life and 
industry. While their force was necessarily 
and for good cause diminished on the planta- 
tions, by the withdrawal of the women and 
children to a great extent, and by the reason- 
able limitation of the hours of labor; and while 
the work of replenishing their force till it w# 
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adequate to the demand, was of necessity a 
very slow process, the growth of sugar in Cuba 
and Brazil was powerfully stimulated by the 
new markets opened by the Free Trade policy 
of England, and the planters having the abso- 
lute control of their slaves, worked them all, 
men, women, and children, to the last degree of 
They 
made heavy drafts on Africa for additional la- 
borers; for a table compiled from official re- 
turns shows, that while, during the five years 
preceding the Sugar Act of 1846, the number 
of slaves imported into Cuba and Brazil was 
129,619, for the five years following that act, 
when the British markets were thrown open to 
foreign sugars, the number swelled to 259,665, 


human endurance. Nor was this all. 


or twice the number. In the same period, 


too, a great deal of the labor on the coffee 


plantations in Caba was transferred to the 


sugar plantations; for in 1847, the amount of 


coffee produced was 106,914 quintals, and in 
1851, only 42,794. 

The facts we have stated show that the reason 
why the planters of the British colonies cannot 
sustain competition with the planters of Cuba 
and Brazil is, that it necessarily costs them 
more to produce sfigar than it does their com- 
petitors. High discriminating duties might 
place them on an equality, so that they might 
come into the British market on even terms ; 
but while a few thousand planters in the 


colonies would be the gainers, the millions of 


the British People would be the losers. It 

would be better that they should abandon the 

growth of sugar as an article for exportation, 
and turn their labor and capital into channels 
where they would be remunerated. 

There is one way in which, probably, with- 
out any discrimination, they might be able to 
compete with the Cuba planter. Let the sys- 
tem of Slavery be re-established. Give to a 
few thousand planters the absolute ownership 
of six hundred thousand people. Let the 
women and children be turned out to field 
labor. Let their schools and churches be razed. 
Let marriage be abolished, and concubinage be 
re-instituted. Let these six hundred thousand 
human beings be treated like brutes ; in the 
sugar season be worked night and day, and 
every day in the week, Sunday included ; let 
the idea of raising new hands by the natural 
process of procreation be abandoned, and the 
slave trade be looked to as the means for sup- 
plying the lack of force caused by the diaboli- 
cal waste of life. Let these six hundred thou- 
sand human beings have just rags enough to 
cover their nakedness, just food enough to keep 
them in good working condition, just shelter 
enough to save them from death ; allow them 
nothing that an intelligent being needs or de- 
sires—then, perhaps, the “ prosperity” which 
the Southern Press talks of, might be achieved. 
A few thousand selfish, sensual, avaricious 
scoundrels, would be able to “realize” enor- 
mous fortunes out of the labor of six hundred 
thousand human beings, transformed into 
beasts. This, we suppose; is the true republi- 
can idea of “ prosperity.” 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tur CurIstIaAN ExaMmINer. July, 1852. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. Forsale by Taylor & Maury, 
Pennsyvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The articles in this number are chiefly theo- 
logical and controversial, presenting and 
arguing the peculiar doctrines of the Unita- 
rian Faith. as 


Tur AMERICAN Wuie Review. July, 1852. New 
York: Champion Bissell. For sale as above. 


A writer in the Review the present month, 


in a letter to the publishers of Harper’s New 


Monthly Magazine, makes an onslaught upon 


their enterprise, 23 well as that of others who 


are in the habit of supplying our literary mar- 
ket with the products of foreign writers. He 


exaggerates greatly the effects of this kind of 


enterprise upon Home Literature. Were the 
publishers of the New Monthly and the British 
Quarterlies to quit their business, we doubt 
whether the reading public would gain any- 
thing, or American writers be better patron- 


ized by periodical publishers. Let a man of 


ample means, comprehensive intelligence, and 
liberal spirit, “commence a monthly or quar- 
terly, with a definite aim, and one held to be 


important by a large class of readers, and if 


he will pay as he ought for contributions, he 
will hardly fail to find remunerative patronage. 
The republications of foreign literature will 
not stand in his way. 

There are several political articles in the Re- 
view, but none of much mark. 


_ Pequinitto. A Tale. By G. P. R. James. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washington, D. C. 


James, though he has made his home 
among us, and sends forth this tale copy-right- 
ed according to act of Congress, still lingers 
We should like him to 
try his hand on some incidents in American 
History, and see whether he could give us a 
work equal in merit to his former historical 


amidst life in London. 


novels, 





CuaMBERS’s Pocket MisceLtany. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Penn- 


sylvania avenue, Washington. 


A glance at the third volume confirms our 
opinion, formerly expressed, of this work. Its 
Each volume 


contents are highly attractive. 
is complete in itself. 


Days or Bruce. By Grace Aguilar. 2 vols. 


ham; Pa. avenue and 11th street. 


We are partial to the works of this graphic 
“The Days of Bruce” is 
a fascinating story of Scottish History, in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. It is full 
of stirring incidents, fine description, and dra- 
matic exhibitions of character. Occasionally 
the sentimentalism of the author interferes 


and brilliant writer. 


provokingly with the progress of her narrative 


but we forgive her, for the pure and exalted 


sentiments she loves to inculcate, 





Papers FROM THE QuaRTERLY REviEW. NewYork 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 


These constitute a volume in Appleton’s 
Popular Library, and a most delightful one it 
is—characterized by a happy combination of 


Wit, humor, and philosophy. 


Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. yTrans- 
lated from the German by E. C. Otto, and B. H. 
Paul. Vol. IV. New York; Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 


Prefaced to the fourth volume of this great 
Work, we find a comprehensive, well-digested 
‘ummary of the contents of volumes third and 
fourth, with the author’s corrections and addi- 


tions for the third volume. 


The work, as its title imports, is a deserip- 
tion of what fills space and organically ani- 
mates it, “in both spheres of uranological and 
telluric relations,” without any attempt to es- 
tablish, theoretically, the connection of phe- 


nomena, 


Tur Progress or FREEDOM, AND OTHER PoEMs. 
Bernard Shipp. .New York: D., Appleton & 
°. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D. C. 


By 
© 


New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farn- 


periodicals and bound up in books, but, like 

them, were just as well ungleaned. 

Diptomacy or tue Revo.tution. By Wm. Henry 
Treseot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale 
by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 

This is an essay, not a history—but an essay 
which in a concise form and clear style gives a 
very good idea of the spirit and principles 
that controlled the negotiations attending the 
inauguration of the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation. It may be read with profit. 


Crayon Sxetcues. By George W. Bungay. Boston: 
Stacy & Richardson. ; 


A series of off-hand sketches, quite animated, 
many of them faithfal, of several distinguished 
public men in thiscountry. We notice in Mr. 
Bungay’s group not a few personages who will 
hardly be recognised beyond the limits of 
Boston. 


_ 4 

ELEMENTS oF Grotoey. By Justin R. Loomis, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Geology in Waterville Col- 
lege. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. For sale by 
Taylor & Maury, 


This book is a systematic and quite compre- 
hensive statement of the principles of Geology, 
adapted to the use of schools and colleges, and 
accompanied with numerous illustrations. The 
qualifications of Professor Loomis for such a 
work are unquestionable. 


Wuat Now? By Charles F. Deems, Professor in 
Greenborough College, N.C. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. For sale by Taylor & Maury. 

The young ladies to whom this little address 
was dedicated, on the occasion of their leaving 
the institution, must have found many things 
in it to lay to heart. It contains a great deal 
of good advice. 


Lire anp Works oF Rosert Burns. Vol. I. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Edited by Robt. 
Chambers. For sale by Franck Taylor. 

We have already noticed the first volume of 
this work. It is to be completed in four vol- 
umes, and appears in a very convenient form, 
though larger type might have been pleasant- 
er. The second volume consists chiefly of his 
letters, written in an easy, piquant style, and 
laying open the heart of the man, with all its 
oddities, its virtues and vices. 


Overine; or, The Heir of Wycherly. By Eldred 
Grayson. New York: Cornish, Sanford, & Co. 
For sale by Franck Taylor. Washington. 


This is the same author who wrote “Stand- 
ish, the Puritan,’ a story which did not im- 
press us very favorably. This historical ro- 
mance, as it is styled, is however an improve- 
ment on that undertaking; and, we should 
think from a few passages in the beginning, is 
a well-told story. 

[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 3. 
Epepaston, BrrMINGHAM, 
June 17, 1852. 

My Drar Mrs. Bar.ey: I left Liverpool on 
an afternoon of unusual brightness, but 
plunged immediately into a young night, in 
the shape of the longest tunnel I ever passed 
through. They tell me it is scarcely noticeable. 
compared with one between this place and 
London; but it will do to begin with. The 
English first-class railway carriages are more 
luxurious than ours. Substantially made, soft- 
ly cushioned and curtained, nothing can sur- 
pass them for comfort; then they have a John 
Bull exclusiveness about them, each carriage 
being calculated for six passengers, and no 
more. So rapid is the rate at which they run, 
and so wonderfully smooth the rail below, such 
a total absence is there of noise and dust, that 
it is even difficult to believe we are going at all. 
When I closed my eyes on the scene, I was 
really bewildered ; but when I looked out on 
the whirling landscape, I was forced to the 
conelusion that either the trees and hedges 
were having «mad gallopade, « furious cown- 
try danee together, and what was more un- 
likely, venerable churches were recreating 
themselves with a wild steeple-chase, or that 
we were under glorious headway. 

The country between Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham, as far as my dizzied sight would al- 
low me to judge, seemed flat and uninterest- 
ing. But the glory of a most luxuriant sum- 
mer greenness and bloom is over it all. 

A peculiar and constant joy to me is in re- 
marking how everywhere the simplest cotta- 
ges of the common people are built and adorn- 
ed with taste, and kept with the utmost neat- 
ness and care. Many of them are exquisite 
miniatures of the residences of the rich—with 
sweet little lawns, and flower-pots, like chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, diminutive hedges, tiny 
trellices, and gravel walks scarcely a foot wide. 

Mr. Sturge met me at the station. I knew 
him at once, from the portraits we have in 
America, though they give the idea of a some- 
what stouter person than he is, I think. Bir- 
mingham, constantly canopied by a dense 
cloud of coal smoke, reminds me somewhat of 
Pittsburgh, as did Liverpool, by the way. 

1 have as yet seen nothing of the town, but 
am going soon to visit several of the manufac- 
tories. Edgbaston, which is quite out of the 
smoke and noise of the town, is a lovely place. 
It rained hard, and the twilight was deepen- 
ing, when I arrived; but | was received into 
the warmth and light of a pleasant little draw- 
ing-room, opening into a conservatory of beau- 
tiful bright flowers. I was met with sweet 
words and sweeter smiles of welcome, by the 
lovely young wife of Joseph Sturge, and by his 
fair children—quaint, Getler specimens of 
child-beauty, which is found in its rosy perfec- 
tion in merrie England. I felt thoroughly at 
home and at rest, from the first ; and then, that 
very night, after I had retired to my room, 
there was sent to me, all unexpectedly, a pack- 
age of letters from America! It were impos- 
sible for you to conceive, as for me to describe, 
my emotion on beholding these. I actually 
grew faint with excess of joy; and after hav- 
ing come safely over the salt seas, there was 
danger of their being rendered illegible by a 
briny greeting on shore. And yet, | had been 
parted from the writers but seventeen days, 
Ah! my friend, the poet is entirely correct— 
“Time is not of years.” 

Mr. Sturge’s place is retired, modest, and 
unpretending in every way, but most lovely. 
The smooth, closeiy-cut lawns are a perpetual 
pleasure to my eye; next come the hedges, the 
ivys, the honeysuckles, the hollys, and glossy- 
leaved laurels. Roses and rhodudendrons are 
now in full bloom; peonies are a-flame; the 
;] May tree is a little passé, but the Igburnum is 
yet in its golden glory, and with its long, pend- 
ant branches, all in flower, seems pouring it- 
self down, in a bounteous royal diver re- 
:| minding one of Jove’s auriferous courtship of 
Danae. 

The most beautiful tree I have yet seen in 
England, is the copper-beech ; at least, it has 
the finest effect amid- other foliage. There is 
one in the line of trees skirting the lawn he- 
fore me, which, with its dark, rich tint, looks, 
amid the surrounding bloom and verdure, like 
a Rembrandt in a gallery of bright, modern 
paintings. The balsamine, which 18 2 common 
and hardy out-door plant with us, is here care- 
fully cultivated in the hot-house. But I do 
not see that it looks less stiff or plebeian than 
at home. I felt when I met with one first, that 
I had caught a parvenu, and was half inclined 
to ask her how she dared to put on such airs, 
and perch herself up so pentty on a hot-house 
pra in England, when her family in America 
were so irretrievably vulgar. 

The pansies here are indeed “for thought,” 
80 richly tinted, so variously colored, so sweet, 
and so immensely large. _ ” 

Delicious and countless bird-notes are quiver- 
ing through the moist air all Gey long . have 





already heard the cuckoo, the ird, and 
the thrush, and English poetry and English 
life will henceforth be the sweeter to me for 
their remembered strains, : 

1 have seen some fine blood horses since my 
arrival, but I actually admire most the 
fal: dray-horses of Liverpool. They are mag- 


The principal tipal poem in this collection, “The nificent great animals. 1 shall never “have 
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“ ticall slaveholding, by keeping the 
slaveholder within its fellowship, nen Bin 
drawing from a political: . Let me 
say to Mr. “P.” that the whole’ mayement, 
both ntact Btate, ig upon a far 


which was by several sizes the greater ass of 
the two. 

Cattle, pigs, and poultry, are, as far as T have 
seen, finer here than with us; because, I su 
pose, so much more carefully’kept. There 1s, 
of late, a rage for rare poultry here, as in the 
United States. Cochin China fowls, in espe- 
cial, sell at a preposterously high price. This 
“hen-fever” seems to have spread over the 
world—a plot well hatched, on which the suc- 


a fowl conspiracy at the best. 

The English home-style of living does not 
differ widely from our own, except that it is 
often simpler, and always quieter. IT notice 
that the table at meals is usually decked with 
flowers—a beautiful custom we should do well 
to adopt. , 

A few expressions have struck me, as new 
and peculiar; such as “car,” for cab, “ car- 
riage” for car, “box” fortrunk, and “starved” 
for chilled. 

The manner of an English gentleman to- 
ward the American visiter is most polite and 
considerate, but sometimes a little too marked. 
At a dinner-party, the other day, during a little 
playful diseussion of Yankee character, a bland 
and benevolent-looking old gentleman at my 
side, informed me that he had come to the con- 
clusion that the wooden-nutmeg story. was nei- 
ther more nor less than a mischievous satire. 
“For,” said he, “there would be such an 
amount of minute carving required to make a 
successful imitation of the nutmeg, that the 
deception would hardly pay the’ workman. 
For myself, | do not believe the cheat was ever 
practiced.” | thanked him in the name of my 
country for the justice done her, and assured 
him that the story of the Yankee having whit- 
tled a large lot of unsaleable shoe-pegs into 
melon-seeds, and sold them to the Canadians, 
was also a base fabrication of our enemies. 

We have curious weather—chill, driving 
showers, alternating with bursts of warm, efful- 
gent sunlight—and often sunlight and shower 
together. According to a popular tradition of 
our country, a certain gentleman in black is 
at this season administering marital discipline 
with unusual frequency and severity. 

Evening.—We have just returned from a 
pleasant drive into the country, some four or 
five miles, to see the old Handsworth Church, 
and Chantry’s monument to James Watt. This 
is within the church, but curtained off by itself; 
is a plain, large, white marble pedestal, sup- 
porting a sitting, life-size figure of the great in- 
ventor. It is a most beautiful work of art, and 
a form and face of noble character. 

There was a bust by Flaxman also in this 
church, and one by Chantry. 

The church itself is a curiosity, for its great 
age. It contains some effigies in stone, said to 
be more than five hundred years old. There 
is a knight in complete armor, with a very dan- 
dified waist and enormous thighs, anda slim 
lady, with a very tight-fitting shroud, crowded 
against the wall behind him. The good dame’s 
frill has suffered some dilapidation, and the 
gallant knight is minus a nose. 

The high, quaint, old pews impressed me 
most. I at once imagined little David Copper- 
field sitting in one of them, with his mother 
and Peggotty. By the way, you can have no 
idea of the luxury of reading Dickens in Eng- 
land. 

On our way back, we stopped for a half 
hour at a fine cemetery, from some heights of 
which I caught my first real view of the town 
in all its industrial grandeur and smoky mag- 
nificence. Within these grounds we encoun- 
tered the Beadle, in all the pomp of his parish 
livery. He was a stout man, of course, digni- 
fied to solemnity, and in person greatly like 
our friend General Houston. Seeing him un- 
occupied, I ventured to make some conversa- 
tion with him, and must acknowledge that he 
met my advances in a most gracious and un- 
Bumbie-like manner. I asked him if they 
buried the common peome one upon another: 
“Yes mem,” he replied, “but it often ’appens 
quite agreeably, that members of the same fam- 
ily go into the same grave. Whenever we can, 
we lay them together, or not many bodies 
apart—we try to make them comfortable, mem.” 

I forgot to tell you that I saw a cricket- 
match last night. This fine old English game 
has been rendered classic by the poetic deserip- 
tion and ever-fresh enthusiasm of dear Miss 
Mitford. The match I saw was unusually ex- 
citing, for being between a club of young men 
and some school-boys of the town. Your boys 
will be gratified to hear that the younger par- 
ty came off victorious—“ happy and geitoca.” 

A distant sight beheld on our drive this 
afternoon, was a new monastery, occupied 
solely by renegade clergymen from the church 
of England—a haunt of priestly owls, scared 
by the light and freedom of the time back into 
the cloistered gloom of the dark ages. What 
a precious set of cowled conservatives. 

To-morrow I visit Warwick Castle, Kenil- 
worth, and it may be, Stratford upon Avon. 
Splendid stuff for dreams, such a prospect. So 
good night! Ever yours, 

* Gracr GREENWOOD. 


CLEVELAND, July 1, 1852. 

Mr. Eprror: For one, I must say that | 
cannot fully understand the last article from 
“P..” your Cincinnati correspondent. [ had 
hoped, from the fact of his being a correspond- 
ent of the National Era, and making high 
pretensions to a definite Anti-Slavery charac- 
ter, that he had no sympathy with the two 
ae political parties of our country—the 

hig and Democratic; and that he had with- 
drawn from all active co-operation with them, 
and felt prepared to condemn them, standing 
as they do by the terms of their platform in a 
position adverse to freedom and the true inter- 
ests of the country. But, from his own re- 
marks, it seems that J was mistaken. He 
passes his censure upon the members of that 
noble Convention, for advocating the propriety 
af seceding from those political parties, instead 
of remaining in them for the purpose of puri- 
fying or reforming them. | had thought, Mr. 
Editor, that long before 1852, the true, con- 
sistent, devoted friends of freedom had des- 
paired of the work of purification, and had 
considered it expedient to form a new party, 
called once the “ Liberty Party””—then after- 
wards, “the Free Soil Party” of the land. I 
would like to know whether your correspond- 
ent “P.” is in connection with those old par- 
ties, which, with the fear of God before my 
eyes, I have no hesitancy in saying are “ cor- 
rupt, apostate, and hopelessly wedded ” to Sla- 
very, or whether, having “ seceded” from those 

arties, he is now cordially and practically 
identified with the ‘ Free Soil or Free Demo- 
cratic” movements of the present day ? 

If Mr. “P.” will inform me and your intel- 
ligent readers what is meant by “a right posi- 
tion and a faithful teatimony,” in regard to 
political action, he then will not be much at a 
loss to guess what the members of that Con- 
vention and the Cleveland correspondent meant 
by a right eceleszastical position. All the argu- 
ments he adduces to protect and palliate the 
conduct of “the numerous church members 
and ministers” who fraternize slaveholders, or 
who persist in conning their connection with 
churches, many of which have not taken the 
first step in an Anti-Slavery direction, would 
apply with equal force to the conduct of those 
renmpaas + liberty-loving politicians who re- 

use to dissolve their connection with the Whig 
and Democratic parties. ~ 

| understand Mr. “ P.” in one place to say, 
that in practice he has sanotoned the propriety 
of secession from the church an iHicet par- 
ties, in order to promote more effectually the 
eguse of liherty. Now, in the name of com- 
mon sense, | ask whether. if it was morally 
right for him, and thousands of pthers, to pur- 
sue this course, it is not equally right for others, 
from the very same consideration. to pursue 
the same course. What does the Bible mean, 
when it eommands us not “to have any fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
but rather reprove them?” And what does 
the Apostle mean when he says, “Now we 
command you, brethren, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly.” 
Indeed, if there is any moral obligation in the 
case, there is much more that relates to the 
duty of withdrawing from a church that prac- 


cessful speculators may plume themselyes—but | 


The people acpomnp and 
ided. At any rate, the dissemination 
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For the National Era. 
NATIONAL CONVENTION AT PITTSBURG. 


Dr. Barry: I feel constrained, as a mem- 
ber of the Nat‘onal Ca eany to 
protest against the cai. published in your pa- 
per of June 24th, signed “Samuet Lewis, 
Chairman, By order of the General Free Soil 
Committee,” because— 

1. The Committee was not @ppointed to in- 
vite a meeting of the “Free Democracy” or 
“ Free-Soilers,” as such, but the “Frienps or 
Freepom.” 

2. Only the “Friends of the principles de- 
clared at Buffalo, at the memorable Convention 
of eo 1848,” are invited to attend, 

3. The time and place agreed upon by the 
committee have been changed, not by them, 
but at the instance of “the friends of the Con- 
vention at Washington.” 

4. The Call, as published, has not been 
agreed upon by tlie Committee. 

And 5, It a rts to be signed by order of 
the “General Free Soil Committee,” when 
there is no such committee. 

The Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, held 

September 24th, 1851, was called a Conven- 
TION OF THE FRrenps oF FREEDOM, as may be 
seen by turning to the Era of October 2d ‘and 
9th. It was composed of Anti-Slavery men of 
various descriptions, including those who ap- 
poe and those who ei ee the plat- 
orm laid down by the Buffalo Convention. 
The National Committee then appointed, on 
my motion, to notify a Convention to nominate 
candidates for the offices of President and Vice 
President, were simply authorized “ to fix upon 
the time and place of said Convention.” If 
they chose to do more, and designate the de- 
scription of persons invited to attend, they could 
not, with propriety, include anything not in 
accordance with the views held by the Con- 
vention from which they. received their ap- 
pointment. 
In November, Mr. Lewis addressed a circu- 
lar to the members of the Committee, request- 
ing them to name the time and place for the 
Convention to meet, and authorize him to sign 
their names to the Call, with a form of that 
call if they pleased. Accordingly, on the 6th 
of December, I sent him the form of a call, 
which was afterwards, at his suggestion, slight- 
ly altered, and reads as follows: 


“TO THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


“The undersigned, a committee appointed at 
the National Convention, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 24th, 1851, to name the time 
and place for holding a National Convention 
for nominating candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, for the term commencing March 4th, 
1853, hereby notify the Frrenps or Freepom 
to meet at Harrisburg. (or Pittsburg, or Buffa- 
lo,) in the State of Pennsylvania, on Wednes- 
day, the day of next, at 12 o’clock, 
noon, then and there to consider and act upon 
the important business above mentioned. This 
CALL is addressed to all electors who are op- 
d to the existence and extension of Amer- 
ican Slavery, to the Fugitive Slave Act, and 
who are in favor of divorcing the General Goy- 
ernment from all participation in upholding 
human bondage, and abolishing it wherever 
Congress has jurisdiction over the same.” 

Mr. Lewis, in his reply, February 11th, ap- 
proved the form sent to him, and wrote, “I 
want to make our action conduce to the com- 
bination of all friends of truth and freedom.” 
Such was my desire. Several letters passed 
betweed Mr. Lewis and myself and another 
member of the Committee, to whom Mr. Lewis 
had referred me, up to June 8th, Mr. Lewis 
having written, “ Now, our course is to induce, 
as far as possible, every Anti-Slavery man to 
go up to our Convention ;” and he informed me 
that Judge Allen, to whom he had sent the 
views of other members of the Committee, would, 
with the aid of such members of the Committee 
as he could consult, “ prepare a suitable call, 
sign his name to it, snd publish it.” He added, 
“T wrote to Judge Allen last week, that we must 
after all rely upon the self-sacrificing zeal of 
real Anti-Slavery men; and while it would be 
right to secure aid from others, if possible, we 
must not do anything to repel that class.” 

On the 12th of June, I wrote to Judge Allen, 
expressing my dissent from those members of 
the Committee who were desirous of incorpo- 
rating into call the ap tion of the Buf- 
falo Platform, and my objections to having m 
name affixed to any call less open and Anti- 
Slavery than the form sent to Mr. Lewis, He 
replied on the 14th, that “the call agreed upon 
here, (Washington,) and to which Mr. Lewis 
has given his assent, and authorized the use of 
his name, is addressed to the ‘Friends of the 
principles declared at Buffalo, at the Conven- 
tion of August, 1848.’” On the 17th I replied, 
endeavoring to show that the Cleveland Con- 
yention was not composed of members of the 
Buffalo Convention, or “ Free-Soilers,” exclusive- 
ne but wasa gathering of Abolitionists and 

ree-Soilers ; that several, including some of 
the officers of the Convention, had dissented 
from the acts of that Convention; that some 
parts of the Buffalo Platform were contradic- 
tory to other parts; and that the principles 
avowed at Cleveland went beyond those de- 
clared at Buffalo. At the same time, I gave 
him @ summary view of my correspondence 
with Mr. Lewis, and stated that we ought not to 
allude to the Buffalo Platform, but, under pres- 
ent circumstances, simply name the time and 
place for the Convention to meet. 

No reply has been made to the above com- 
munication, and I have read with surprise and 
profound regret the call ee in the Eva, 
dated the 19th—a call that not only expresses 
unqualified approbation of the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, but invites to the Pittsburg Convention 
only those who approve it, making the mem- 
hers of the Cleveland Convention, and even 
members of the National Committee appointed 
ny it, who have dissented from the Buffalo 

latform, parties to it! Under these extraor- 
dinary circumstances, | must, for the sake of 
gonsistency and principle, respectfully decline 
having any part in the doings of the gentle- 
men at Washington, in the premises, or at- 
tending theirConvention. Lewis Tappan. 











By request, we publish the following letter 
of Judge Au.en, referred to in the foregoing 
protest.— Ed. Era. 


WasuineTon, June 14, 1852. 
My Dear Sir: I hasten to reply to yours of 
the 12th inst., regretting that we cannot haye 
the pleasure of your company at Washington, 
Our friends here have two meetings for 
consultation in regard to the call of a Nation- 
al Convention, They represent constituencies 
in different parts of the country, and were uni- 
ted in the opinion that the call for a Conven- 
tion should be made after the Conveations of 
the other parties. A large majority of gentle- 
men in different States, who addressed Mr. 
Lewis, (Chairman,) by letter, concur in that 
opinion. I regret that the views of Anti-Sla- 
very gentlemen in New York do not) coincide 
with those elsewhere expressed. | was not 
resent at either meeting in this city, but feel 
bound by the unanimous decision of our friends. 
My jadgment also, I ought to add, approves 
of it. 
The “Call” agreed upon here, and to which 
Mr. Lewis has given his assent, and authorized 
the use of his name, is addressed to the “ Friends 
of the sage om declared at Buffalo at the 
Convention of August, 1§48.” If you will turn 
to the resalves there adopted, | think you will 
find that they contemplate all such action 
against slavery as can be instituted by a polit- 
ical party, within the limits of the t Con- 
stitution. Carry out the principles of the Buf- 
falo platform—make slayery sectional, and free- 
dom national ;” “limit, localize, and discourage 
slavery ;” “apply the Ordinance of ’87 to all 
the Territories of the United States;” relieve 
the Government from the responsibility of the 
existenge or continuance of slavery, wherever 
it has constitutional authority to legislate on 
the subject ;” “demand that there be no more 
slave States, and no slave Territory ;” declare 
“that there must be no more compromises 
with slavery, and if made they net eee 
ed”—garry out these and all the principles of 
i sly eg ie 
and uently the rule of achon a Ov- 
ernment andthe "work. of 9 poltial Ant 
Slavery party, qs distinguished from the whole 
, mission 
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to co-operate politically for practicable and 
constitutional opposition to slavery. 
With great respect, yours, truly, 
CHARLES ALLEN. - 


Lewis Tappan, E'sq., New York. 





For the National Era. 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Mr. Epiror: Permit me, through the medi- 
um of the Era, to offer a few remarks to those 
interested, upon the call for a National Conven- 
tion to be held in the city of Pittsburgh in Au- 


National Free Soil Committee, by Samuel 
Lewis, Chairman. 

This Committee have assumed important 
powers in this call, which were not intrusted 
to them by the Convention, whose agents they 
are, inasmuch as they undertake to merge a 
Convention of the “Friends of Freedom” into 
a “Free Democratic” and “Free Soil” Con- 
vention; and what is of more importance and 
more objectionable, they thus virtually assume 
to commit in advance the approaching Nation- 
al Convention to the principles of the “Free 
Democracy,” and to the platform of the Free- 
Soilers adopted at Buffalo in 1848. 

My present purpose is to establish the posi- 
tion, that this attempt to change the name of 
the Convention, and to establish for it a Free 
Soil creed, is unauthorized and ‘unwarranted 
by the body which appointed them. 

About twelve months ago, a Convention of 
Anti-Slavery men assembled at Ravenna, in 
Ohio, in obedience to a call addressed to “the 
Friends of Freedom.” It was a spirited and 
intelligent meeting, composed of some of the 
best men on the Reserve. Their object was to 
begin a movement by which the disorganized 
and scattered fragments of the opponents of 
human slavery in the United States, of every 
name, should again be united, and be enabled 
to exert a more efficient influence: im ing 
the baleful influence of the Slave Power. The 
chll was to the “ Friends of Freedom,” that all 
the different species of Anti-Slavery voters— 
Free Democrats, Free-Soilers, Liberty League 
and Liberty Party men—might meet on com- 
mon ground, lay aside their old fends and pre- 
judices, and again form one united and harmo- 
nious phalanx, to do battle with oppression. 
This Convention decided to call a Natonal Con- 
vention of the “Friends of Freedom,” at the 
city of Cleveland, last Fall. The call was is- 
sued to “Friends of Freedom,” and a large, 
talented, and zealous Convention assembled, 
composed of delegates and representatives from 
nine States. Please notice, sir, that this Con- 
vention was of “Friends of Freedom.” Free 
Soil and Free Democracy, as such, were not 
known or acknowledged by that body. By no 
single act or resolution of that Convention were 
either of those parties approved or recognised, 
either by name or creed. 

Although this Convention was called partly 
for the purpose, and intended to make a nomina- 
tion for President and Vice President, yet, after 
discussing the subject, they concluded to call 
another Convention in the ensuing Spring or 
Summer for that purpose, when it was hoped a 
much larger representation of States would 
assemble, and the nomination be thus more 
authoritative and satisfactory. 

Now, sir, this Convention—a Convention of 
the “ Friends of Freedom,” thus originated and 
constituted — appointed the Committee whose 
call is now in your columns, and upon which I 
am now commenting, for the sole purpose of 
selecting the time and place at which the Con- 
vention was to assemble which they had deter- 
mined to call. I affirm, sir, without fear of 
contradiction, that the resolution constituting 
that Committee, and defining its duties, con- 
tains no other trust than the fixing the time and 
place for the meeting of the coming Conven- 
tion. 

By the partiality of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion, I was elected their presiding officer—and 
hence my attention was specially devoted to 
the business there transacted, and I know 
whereof I affirm. The resolution itself is to be 
found in your paper of that date. 

This is a simple history of the paternity of 
the Convention to be held in Pittsburgh, and 
of the duties assigned to one of their Commit- 
tees by the Meeting at Cleveland. Judge, then, 
sir, of my surprise and mortification, when I 
read the call now in your paper, signed “Sam- 
uel Lewis, Chairman,” on behalf of a National 
Free Soil Committee! and addressed-ta “ Free 
Democrats” and the “ Friends of the Principles 
of the Buffalo Convention of 1848,” and declar- 
ing that they are to constitute that body. 

I wondered by what species of legerdemain 
“ Friends of Freedom” could be converted into 
“Free Democrats,” and one of their agents into 
an instrument for the use of Free Soil. 

Many persons, myself included, who attend- 
ed the Cleveland Convention, were not either 
Free Democrats or Free-Soilers, and under 
such a eall as is now issued would not have at- 
tended it, much less taken any prominent part 
in its proceedings. I, for one, cannot consent 
to be transferred, by a few strokes of this Com- 
mittee’s pen, to associations which I never ap- 
proved, or to be assigned and compelled to 
adopt a political creed which my judgment 
and experience condemn. Therefore, for my- 
self individually, and (so far as I may with 
propriety) on beholf of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion of the Friends of Freedom, | protest against 
this assumption of the National Committee, 
whereby the name and character of the ap- 
proaching National Convention is so materially 
changed. 
I have made this brief exposé with much re- 
luctance; but self-respect, the solicitation of 
friends who are placed in the same predica- 
ment by this call, and a duty which I owed to 
the Convention whose order and character were 
in part intrusted to my care, seemed to de- 
mand it, 
| hope this error of the calling Committee 
will not preveut the friends of impartial hu- 
man freedom, over the whole country, from be- 
ing represented in the Convention in August 
next. I hope it will be a great gathering, in 
the best sense of that term—great in cae, 
talents, zeal, firmness, and love and adhesive- 
ness to every great and good principle. I hope 
the Convention will be harmonious, uniting all 
the present fragments of the Anti-Slavery body ; 
and that no man will attempt to make it ez- 
clusively Free Democratic, or Free Soil, or give 
it any of the sectarian aspects which mark the 
many species of Anti-Slavery. Let the Con- 
vention adopt its own name and creed, and 
nominate such men as standard-bearers as we 
can all honor “s rete 

eapect ours, 

= F. La Le Moyne. 

Washington, Pa., July 1, 1852. 


—=> —-———— 


THE NATIONAL ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


The Democratic Conyention has made its 
nomination. This week the Whig Convention 
will announce .its ticket. Early in August, it 
is stated, the National Free Soil Convention 
will meet. 

The National Era wili keep its readers advi- 
sed of the movements of Parties, their Princi- 
ples, Purposes, and Prospects; and their Posi- 
tion, especially as relates to the Question of 
Slavery. 

Persons subscribing for six months from the 
jst of July, will receive the paper till] the 1st af 
Jqnuary, thus securing a full view of the entire 
Campaign, its resulta, and its bearings upon 
the preliminary movements in the next session 
of Congress. 

Twelve copies of the paper will be sent for 
the six months for $9—the person making up 
the club entitling himself to an extra copy ; or, 
For the five months from July 1st to Decem- 
ber Ist, covering the campaign and its results, 
twelve copies will be sent for $7.50—the per- 
son making up the club being entitled to an 
extra copy. 

The record of Mr. Pierce, which we publish 
this week, will he republished in the early part 
of next month, for the benefit of those subscri- 
bers who may commence on the first of July. 
Jt shall be our aim to furnish impartially the 
important facts in relation to all the contending 
Parties. 

Will not our friends who regard the Era as 
qualified to spread correct political informa- 
tion and disseminate sound political sentiments, 
do. what they can, by the formation of olubs and 
otherwise, to secure it still larger access ta the 
public mind? We must rely upon their well- 


gust next, signed on behalf of the (so called 


ganizations, it still expects to obtain a fair hear- 
ing from the liberal men who continue to sup- 
port them, though under protest. 

June 17, 1852. 


—- > 


THE INDICATIONS. 


Those who have been accustomed to speak 
for Freedom may seem apathetic, but the 
masses are not so. We judge from the surest 
of indications—our subscription list. During 
| the exciting campaign of 1848, we had not so 
large an accession of new subscribers to the 
list as we are now continually receiving. With- 
in two or three days, large clubs, have been 
sent to us from New York, Ohio, Michigan, II- 
linois, Indiana, and Massachusetts, and sub- 
scriptions too have been forwarded from the 
extreme South. The tenor of our correspond- 
ence leads us to believe that there is as strong 
& repugnance among the people generally to 
the demands of Slvaery, as ever; and all they 
have been waiting for is a word’ from those 
to whom they have been accustomed to look 
for counsel . 

A correspondent in Ashland, Ohio, writes— 

“The nomination of Gen. Pierce has been a 
sore disappointment to the Democracy in this 
vicinity.” 

Another in Troy, Michigan, writes— 

“T have always voted the Democratic ticket 
except for James K. Polk. In that case, the 
Convention which nominated him forgot the 
wishes of the People. The South have not 
maintained good faith with Gen. Cass, but la- 
bored too conspicuously to control the action 
of the late Democratic and Whig Conventions, 
and each has passed resolves exalting the ab- 
horred Fugitive Slave above. every other 
law. I shall probably vote the State Demo- 
cratic ticket, and for the nominees of the Au- 
gust Convention.” | 
Another at Sing Sing, New York, sending us 
a club of subscribers, says— 

The Barnburners have not all stultified them- 
selves yet. * The Fugitive Slave Law is held in 
universal abhorrence among the masses. The 
Democratic party in this State must be broken 
down, that it may rise more pure. 

“ A BaRNBURNER OF 748.” 

Let the independent friends of Freedom go 
to work and organize at once, waiting for no 
leadership. Here speaks one of the old Liber- 
ty men of New York: 

“THROOPSVILLE, June 26, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

“Tn your last number you ask, ‘Where are 
the thirty thousand Liberty men in the State 
of New York, who went in with the Radical 
Democracy to the support of Van Buren? Will 
they follow John Van Buren and Stanton ?’ 
In this vicinity we answer, emphatically, no. 
We follow the lead of no man who goes for the 
Fugitive Slave Law and for Pierce, the enemy 
of John P. Hale. We have followed the Dem- 
ocratic lead rather hesitatingly for three years, 
until we see in the Baltimore resolutions and 
nominations that they have returned to the 
mire, and now we of the old Liberty party 
must unite with such Anti-Slavery Democrats 
and Whigs as are sick of their pro-slavery 
parties, and send delegates to Pittsburgh. Let 
us organize in every town, county, and Con- 
gressional district in the State, immediately, 
and appoint delegates to the Free Democratic 
Convention. J. C. Goopricu.” 


}ONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Frinay, Juny 2. 


The Chair laid before the Senate a report 
from the Secretary of State, upon the subject 
of a graduation scale of diplomatic salaries. 

The following bills were taken up and or- 
dered to be engrossed: A bill to reimburse the 
State of South Carolina for advances made to 
the United States during the Seminole war. A 
bill to establish an additional land office .in 
Michigan. A bill for the relief of Ira Day. A 
bill for the relief of Z. F. Johnson. 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of James €. 
Watson was taken up and postponed. 

After a short Executive session, the Senate 
adjourned till Tuesday. 


Saturpay, Jury 3. 


The Senate did not sit to-day, having ad- 
journed over till Tuesday. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, Jury 2. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill heretofore reported by Mr. Cobb, from the 
Committee on Public Lands, giving the right of 
way and a donation of the public lands to Ala- 
bama, to aid in the construction of the Missis- 
sippi and Charleston, the Selma and Gunter’s 
Landing, and the Tennessee and Winchester 
railroads; and on motion of Mr. Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, it was laid upon the table—yeas 
96, nays 61. 

A Senate bill granting to Ohio all the un- 
sold and unappropiated public lands within 
her limits, was likewise laid on the table—yeas 
86, nays 42. 

A bill to establish three additional land dis- 
tricts in Wisconsin was passed. 

. Mr. Orr, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill granting the right of 
way and lands to Indiana, to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Springfiéld, Illinois, to 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

A motion was made to lay the bill on the 
table, but this was not agreed to—yeas 71, 
nays 86. 

The morning hour here expired. 

The Speaker announced that he had receiv- 
ed a letter from the Hon. G. W. Thompson, 
of Virginia, resigning his seat as a member of 
the House. 

The Pennsylvania contested election case 
was taken up, and when Mr. Ashe had closed 
the debate, the question was stated on agreeing 
to the following resolutions, vis: 

“ Resolved, That the election at Danville pre- 


-ginct, county of Montour, eleventh Congres- 


sional distriet of Pennsylvania, was illegally 
and irregularly conducted, and the seat of the 
member is vacant; and that the Speaker in- 
form the Governor of that State of the decision 
of the House, that a new election may be or- 
dered. 

Mr. Polk, not being able to concur in the 
report, moved to lay the whole subject upon 
the table and this was agreed to—yeas 87, 
nays 74. 

‘The House then went into Committee of 
sthe Wholeon the state of the Union, and took 
up the Deficiency bill. 

Mr. Wells, of New York, delivered a speech 
on the subject of non-intervention, when 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourn- 


Saturpay, Jury 3. 

Several bills, for the donation of public 
lands to aid in the construction of railroads, 
were postponed till the 13th. 
Mr. Watkins, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill giving the right of 
way anda donation of public lands to Alaba- 
ma, to aid in the construction of a railroad in 
that State, 
Mr. Abercrombie asked that the bill be put 
upon its passage, and, in the course of the re- 
marks.which he made, pointed out the many 
advantages which would accrue from the con- 
struction of. the road. He said it was the last 
connecting link of railroad between New Or- 
leans and the Northern lakes. When com- 
pleted, it would cost $2,500,000, and it was 
now in process of construction. i 
Other gentlemen spoke upon the subject, 
when 

Mr. Abercrombie demanded the previous 
uestian, ; d 

Mr. Letcher moved that the bill be laid 
upon the table. The yeas and nays were or- 
dered ; and, pending which, the morning hour 
expired. 
he House resolved itself inta a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Stuart in the chair, and took up the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the Deficiency bill. 
Mr. Foombs, of Georgia, in rising, said it 
was his intention to present to the House and 
the country some considerations connected 
with the a hing Presidential election. 
The task was not an as le one to him. 
The facts and details were dry and uninterest- 
ing, and became important only when consid- 
ered with reference to that great event. There 








of the Pro-Slavery policy of the old political or- 











duty: The political organization with which 
he had acted for the past two years had de- 
elared the final settlement of the questions 
which had agitated the country for the last 
fifteen years, in connection with African sla- 
very, to be mount to all questions of policy 
which divided the two parties of this country. 
He concurred most fully in that declaration. 
It had the approbation of his judgment, and 
he should sans to it with fidelity. That or- 
ganization declared that it would support gen- 
tlemen in all parts of this Republic, in the 
North as well as South, who coneurred with 
it in opinion upon these great and vital ques- 
tions. After this long agitation of fifteen 
years, his constituents desired repose, security, 
and an end to this sectional strife; and they 
intended to have it, if it could be procured by 
any action of theirs upon the Presidential elec- 
tion. 

He then proceeded to speak of the unauthor- 
ized and irresponsible manner of nominating 
Presidential candidates, pursued since 1832, by 
outside juntas, combined for the benefit of the 
spoils. He despised all such assemblages. He 


ocratic and the Whig parties, saying the for- 
mer did better than they expected. Pierce had 
declared that the principles of the Compromise 
commanded the approbation of his judgment ; 
but General Scott would not say this, for fear 
of “disgusting” the public. Mr. Graham 
and Mr. King cordially approved of it; but 
General Scott merely accepts the nomination, 
with the resolutions annexed—cum onere— 
without avowing what shall be the policy of his 
administration, General Scott said he did not 
write letters to secure the nomination. No; 
but_because he did not write them, secured it 
to him. 

Mr. Toombs examined General Scott’s let- 
ter accepting the nomination, and said the 
General, not considering the platform broad 
enough, had put two more planks in it. He 
thought it extremely unfortunate that General 
Scott a 8 to a long life as a guarantee 
of his political principles, and regarded every 
line in the letters which he has heretofore writ- 
ten as fatal to him. they all speak trumpet- 
tongued against trusting him on the question 
vital to the South. 

In conclusion, Mr. Toombs expressed the 
hope that the Union Whigs everywhere would 
come up to the defence of their great princi- 
ples, and elect some one who can be intrusted 
with them, with a view to the peace and secu- 
rity of the Republic. 

Mr. Breckinridge opposed the amendment 
of the Senate to the Deficiency bill, appropria- 
ting additional compensation to the Collins 
line of steamers, and spoke generally against 
the present system. 

Mr. Howard obtained the floor, when the 
Committee rose— 

And the House adjourned until Tuesday. 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


The Senate listened to a speech from Mr. 
Weller, in relation to matters in California. 

In the House, in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, the Deficiency bill 
being under consideration, especially the Sen- 
ate amendment in relation to the Collins line 
of steamers. 


———— 


STANDING TERMS. 


Single copy, one year - . - $2 
Three copies, one year - - a1 5 
Five copies, one year - - - 8 
Ten copies, one year - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - - = iol 
Ten copies, six months - - 8 


Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 
the eommission on the renewal of an old sub- 
seriber. 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era A sa 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for six months ; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by ther kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 





CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A State Convention for Pennsylvania, of all the Friends 
of Freedom who believe in Political Action, will be held at 
the Court House in Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, August 10th, 
1852, at eleven o’clock, A M , for the purpose of effecting a 
State organization, and choosing delegates to the National 
Convention to be held ia that city on the followingday. A 
general attendance from all parts of the State is requested. 
WILLIAM F. CLARK, 
JOHN 8S. MANN, 
RUSSELL *RRETY, 
July 8—4t. Stute Commiltee. 


THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 


A New Volume commences with the present July num- 
ber. Pablished monthly, illastrated with Eagravings, 
exhibiting the structure, anatomy, and physiology of the 
human body, with familiar instructions to learners. It is 
emphatically a Journal of Health, designed to be a com- 
plete Family Guide ip all diseases. 

Tirms.— Only One Dollar a Year, in advance. Please 
address, post paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nas- 
sau street, New York. 

A few biief Editorial Notices may be acceptable to those 
unacquainted with this Journa!. We copy: 


Fyrom the New York Tribune. 
“The Water Cure Journat holds a high rank in the 
science of health; always ready, straight-forward, and 
plain-spoken, % unfolds the law of onr physical nature, 
without any pretensions to the technicalities of science, 
but in a form as attractive and refreshing aa the sparkling 
element of which it treats ”’ 

From the Fountain Journal, 
“Every man, woman, and chiid, who loves hea'th, who 
desires happiness, its direct result, who wants to ‘tive 
while it does live,’ ‘live till he dies,’ and really live, in- 
stead of being a mere walking corpse, should become at. 
ounce & reader of this Journal ,and practice its precepts.” 
‘rom the New York Evening Post. 


“Tues Water Curs Jovrgnat.— This is, unqu«stiona- 
bly, the most popular health Journal in the world.” 


This Mydropathic Journal now enters upon its Four- 
teenth Volume, with a circulation of Fifty Thousand 
Copies. The ablest medical writers are among its con- 
tributora, and all sobjects relating to the Laws of Life, 
Health, and Happiness, may be found in its pages. Now 
ig the time to subscribe. Jane 24—4t 





FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Either of the following-namel monthly Joarnats may be 
obtained of Fowiers & Weits, New York and Boston: 


THE AMERICAN PHRENGLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
a Repository of Sciehce, Literature, an. General Intelli- 
gence, amyly illustrated with Engravings. 


THE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Herall of Re- 
forme : Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws 
of Lite. Profusely illustrated. 


THE STUDENT, and Family Miscellany: Designed 
for Children and Youth, Parents and Teachers. Illustra- 
ted with Engravings. 
THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER: Devoted to 
Phonography and Verbatim Keporting, with practical In- 
struction to Learners. 


Please address FOWLERS § WELLS, 131 Nassau 
street, New York. April |(—3a 
LITTLE EVA. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL MUSIC AND POETRY. 
ITTLE BVA, Uncle Tom's Guardian Angel. A Song 
composed and dedic»t ud to Mrs. Har iet Beecher Stowe, 
anthor of Unele Tom’s Cabin. Poetry by Joha G. Whit- 
tier—musie by Manuel Emilio 
his 18 one of the moat beautiful compositions, both poet - 
ical and masical, ever published in the country and we 
predict for it a popniarity as widespread as has been that 
of the thrilling anu beautiful story upon which it is found- 
ed. Price 25 cents. For sale by the principal Book and 
Music deslers in the conmtel: Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO.. 
Nos. 17 and (9 Cornbi!l, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
July 8—3ti Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOLD MINING MACHINE STORE 
N the New “ Eagle Hotel’’ building, corner of William 
and Frankfort streets, New York. 
Free exhibition every day of the pr .ctical operation of the 
pulverising quarts grinder,and centripetal almalgamator ; 
which machines combined give to the gold miner ail he can 


esire. 
y invited to call and 





California passengers are 
see the machines in operation, at nine o’olock in the morn- 
ing, or three o’clock in the afternoon. 

aformation where, when, and how, to procure the most 
Teliable passage tickets, and at the lowent soe eo 








b moti hich. ed him, in, 
approaching this task, and that wat public 


icated. ARNOLD BU 
jenrak. RN 
S. M. BETTENGILL & ©. as 

N* SPAREK - N@ AGENTS, are 

~~ Mee MOYER T pro, and are anthcrised to re- 
qeiye 3 and subscriptions for us at the lowest, 
rates. are regarded as Their 
offices are at New York, 122 atreet.. 

Sune 24 Boston, 10 State street. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the N: ational Bra. 
THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON.* 
BY I. H. JULIAN. 


How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
With all their country’s wishes blest!” 
Thus sings a heaven-inspired bard, 

Of patriot valor’s great reward. 

Yet should a nation’s love not bloom 
Around the sleeping patriot’s tomb, 
A visible symbol to reveal, 

The reverence she claims to feel ? 








But view, forsaken and alone, 

The sacred Tomb of WasHiNGTON— 
The roof which housed his honored head, 
And echoed to'the hero’s tread— 

The sconces his care and presence graced, 
Profaned by coarse barbaric taste ; 
While blank Oblivion spreads her pall 
Of waste and ruin over all! 


© Father of our patriot band 
Forgotten in the “ silent lan os 
A recreant people shouts thy praise, 

Yet leaves thy ashes in disgraco— 
Invokes thy name and memory 

To screen its very infamy— 

Bows adoration weak and vain— 

While thus those hallowed scenes remain! 


“ How sleeps the brave””—ay, glorious sleops! 
Yet o’er his rest his Country keops 

No watch—the unfrequented spot— 

Fair Freedom's shrino—by her forgot ! 

O vile reproach! O burning shame! 
Columbia, rise! redeem thy fame, 

And take thy patriot hero’s dust 

Into thine own enduring trast! 





* On the 22d of May last. the N. 8. Presbyterian 
General Assembly made a yisit to the grave of the 
“Father of his Country.” * * As I wandered 
over the fine grounds, and looked at such objects of 
interest as are there found to remind the visiter of 
Wasurneton, I could hear the remark made fre- 
quently, ‘‘ Why cannot Congress get one inch beyond 
the subject of bread and butter and a successor to 
the White House, to gratify the patriotism of this 
land, by purchasing this beautiful spot, and preserv- 
ing its relics, as nearly as may be, for other ages.” 

Correspondence of IN. ¥. Tribune. 

Kossu rn, at the tomb of WasHineTon, the month 
previous, is reported as having expressed his regret 
that Mount Vernon was not the property of the Na- 
tion, and as having remarked that “the great deeds 
and good example of the illustrious dead should be 
commemorated in proper respect and attention to the 
places where their remains repose.” 


——>—~— 


BALTIMORE PLATFORMS—SLAVERY QUESTION. 
SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, OF OHIO, 


In the House of Representatives, Jwne 23, 1852. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union on the Deficiency Bill— 

Mr. GIDDINGS said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: The two great political 
parties of the nation have held their Conven- 
tions. From all parts of these United States 
delegates have assembled, deliberated upon 
their platform of principles, avowed their doc- 
trines, nominated their candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, and now have enter- 
ed upon the Presidential campaign. Prepara- 
tory to this state of things, many speeches were 
made here, to which the Free Democrats, the 
advocates of liberty, listened with commenda- 
ble attention. And now, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to occupy a brief hour in vindicating the posi- 
tion of the party to which I am attached. Of 
ten, during the last six months, the question has 
been propounded to me, whether we should 
vote for the candidates of the Whig or the 
Democratic party? This question, so far as | 
am concerned, will probably be answered sat- 
isfactorily before | take my seat. I will, how- 
ever, add, in this connection, that the friends 
of freedom labor to sustain measures , they care 

little for men. They adhere tenaciously to 
principle, but have no attachment to parties. 

It is not my purpose to examine very criti- 
cally the principles of those parties. Te may 
be sufficient for me to remark that they agree 
as to the policy which ought to control our 
Government. The Democrats first avowed 
their doctrines. Their confession of political 
faith having been two weeks before the public, 
and being read and duly considered before the 
assembling of the Whig Convention, that body 
took issue upon none of the doctrines avowed, 
nor upon the policy maintained by the Demo- 
crats. 

I notice in some papers much is said in re- 
lation to “internal improvements.” The Dem- 
ocrats say “the Constitution does uot confer 
upon the General Government power to com- 
mence and carry on a system of internal im- 
provements.’ Do the Whigs take issue on this 
sooo and unmeaning assertion? Not at all. 

hey answer, “the Constitution vests in Con- 
gress power to open and improve harbors, re- 
move obstructions in navigable rivers, &c., said 
improvements being in every instance national 
and general in their character.” Now, sir, no 
Democrat ever did or ever will deny this doc- 
trine. So, too, the Democrats make assertions 
about “fostering one branch of industry to the 
detriment of another ;” and the Whigs refuse 
the issue thus tendered, but, in answer, assert 
doctrines which no Democrat. denies. The 
Democrats attempt to {pipet into existence 
the obsolete idea of a National Bank, to which 
the Whigs make no reply, admitting by their 
silence the Democratic faith. Neither advances 
a principle which is denied by the other; they 
stand on the record in perfect harmony. And 
no other contest exists than a strife for office, 
for place and power ; for the spoils, the loaves 
and fishes. 

This is the first time, for many years, that 
these parties have each put forth an avowal of 
their doctrines. In the change of times, and 
the ordinary course of events, they now find 
themselves in perfect harmony with each other. 
The day of their contention and disagreement 
has passed away. The issues which once real- 
ly existed between them have become obsolete, 
or have been given up. Their usefulness is at 
an end, and their history will soon be written. 
The increase of intelligence, the improvements 
of the age, demand new organizations and 
new parties. For years, the old parties have 
intermingled constantly, and no influence has 
been able to keep them separate. Here, and 
throughout the country, some Whigs act with 
the Democratic party, and some Democrats act 
with the Whig party. For the last four years 
there has been no matter of legislation before 
this body, on which the members have arrayed 
themselves according to their party character. 
On every question, a portion of Whigs have 
acted with the Democrats, and a portion of 
Democrats have acted with the Whigs. Indeed, 
sir, those who have watched the proceedin 
here for the past few years, could not fail to 
see that slavery constitutes the only question 
of interest before us. 

Notwithstanding the Whigs and Democrats 
are acting in perfect harmony with each other, 
they have united in tendering to the friends of 
liberty important issues. One of those issues 
is so extraordinary, that it demands my first 
attention. The proposistion is-to stifle all fur- 
ther examination of chattel slavery, and is ex- 

. pressed by the Democrats in the fcllowing lan- 
guage: 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party will resist 
all attempts at renewing, in Congress or out of it, the 
agitation of the slavery question, under whatever 
shape or color the attempt may be made.” 


The Whigs resolyed— 


“That * * * we will discountenance all ef- 
forts to continue or renew such agitation, whenever, 
wherever, and however made.” 

We, sir, the Free Democracy, will agitate the 
subject. of slavery and its correlative freedom. 
Here, sir, is an issue formed between us. I, sir, 
am about to agitate this question. I intend to 

plainly of slavery, of its most revolting 

tures. I will endeavor to use no offensive 

language, but [ will talk of the practice fol- 
. lowed Ee men in this District, of purchasin 
slave women, and then selling their own chi 


dren into bondage. Now, when I do this, the 
Democrats are bound to resist, and the Whigs 
we 


to discountenance, my efforts. In order 
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which the Democrats will manifest their re- 
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gs e.. Now, sir, does an 
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resistance. | the people 
pledge their candidates to carry out this dis- 
combination agaiuet liberty and 


‘dom of rape ant now, whe speaks for the 
ing out of this resolution - we 
“Mr. Chairman, we moy “call spirits from 

vasty ” but the not ¢ Mt 
= pew “4 sees Ny I want to know 
what you are going to do? You are bound to 
ret. Dvrxes, (in his seat.) Their tongues 
are tied. : : 
Mr. Gropines. You are a friend of liberty, 
and not authorized to speak for them. [Laugh- 
ter.) I want some one to answer who is au- 
thorized to speak for their party. I ask re- 

ctfully of my colleague from the Circleville 
district, what do you mean to do? How will 
you resist me? ; 
Mr. Otps. I am well aware there is no 
time to reply to an interrogatory while the gen- 
tleman is making a speech. If he asks me 
how, as an Ohio Democrat, I will resist the 
agitation of the slavery question here and else- 
lars I will answer him in a minute. I shall 

* ‘ . . . 
resist it here by voting against the suspension 
of the rules for the introduction of the apple 
of discord into this House. I shall resist it at 
home by telling my people to stand by the 
compromises of the Constitution, and “rather 
bear the ills we have, than fly to others we 
know not of.” 

Mr. Gropines. Mr. Chairman, my col- 
league has given an answer entirely satisfacto- 
ry. He will vote against any suspension of the 
rules for introducing the apple of discord. He 
is perfectly safe. No motion was ever made to 
suspend the rules for that purpose, or ever will 
be. But I understand, that when in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, as we are now, and a mem- 
ber agitates the slave question, he will sit quiet- 
ly by and say nothing. His resistance will be 
like that of my Whig friends to slaveholding 
dictation ; he will sit still and bear it, silently 
acquiesce, as they now do. That is the very 
resistance which I approve in this case. It is 
safe—it will injure no one, But at home, he 
goes for the Compromise, for agztatzon. He him- 
self is to become an agitator. Well, sir, I wish 
the Democratic party joy, in having such agi- 
tators among them. 
The Whigs, in their Convention, also resolv- 
ed that they “will discountenance all efforts to 
continue or renew such agitation, whenever, 
wherever, and however the attempt may be 
made.” The language of this resolution differs 
from that of the Democracy, but its spirit and 
object are the same. They intend to suppress 
the freedom of speech here and among the peo- 
ple. On this point the two great parties of the 
nation have cordially united. A coalition for 
a more odious purpose could not have been 
formed. Duty to myself, to this body, and the 
country, demands an exposure of this conspira- 
cy against the Constitution, against the rights 
of members here, against the people. 
Mr. Chairman, is it contemplated to silence 
the popular voice in this Hall? If that be not 
the case, these resolutions mean nothing. They 
are mere “brutum fulmen,” made for show, to 
frighten men of weak nerves. They may do 
very well among doughfaces; but when those 
parties attempt to frighten Free-Soilers, they 
should better understand their opponents. 
The Whigs and Democrats united have suffi- 
cient numbers to vote us down, to silence us; 
but they will not do it. They dare not do it. 
The Constitution has provided “that Congress 
shall pass no law abridging the freedom of 
speech.” That Constitution we have sworn to 
support, and by the blood of our ancestors we 
will maintain it. Slaveholders and doughfaces, 
Whigs and Democrats, may combine to tram- 
ple that sacred instrument under their feet, by 
suppressing the freedom of speech: but, sir, 
they have not the moral power to effect that 
object. 
Agitation or discussion is not only to be put 
down here, but among the people; they are to 
have no more Anti-Slavery meetings; no more 
Free-Soil Conventions; no more sermons in 
favor of God’s law; no more prayers to Heaven 
for the oppressed of our land; the Declaration 
of Independence is to be burned ; our printing 
establishments broken up, and our social circles 
are to speak no more of the rights of all men 
to enjoy life and liberty. A new political 
police is to be established, and the American 
— placed under slaveholding surveillance. 

ur literary writers are to be driven into exile. 
But I am paying undeserved attention to these 
base, these puerile attempts to stifle discussion 
on the subject of humanity. I hold these res- 
olutions in unutterable contempt. I trample 
them under my feet. I spit upon them. Their 
authors, those who adopted them, had better 
have been attending some Sabbath school, 
gaining intelligence, and qualifying themselves 
for useful employment. 
And here I will leave this ridiculous attempt 
to ape the despotisms of Europe, by stifling 
discussion upon the absorbing question of lib- 
erty. 

i will now proceed to examine the reasons 
why these resolutions were adopted. 

Why should these parties in their National 
Conventions take Congress, the Constitution, 
and people, under their control, and command 
universal silence upon certain measures? Evi- 
dently because investigation and discussion 
voile endanger the future success of their or- 
ganizations. The very proposition shows that 
they have no. confidence in the people. The 
man or party who strives to silence discussion, 
to shut out truth, admits that he is in error. 
No man, or party, who feels that he is right, 
hesitates to let the whole truth be known. He 
feels that he will be vindicated by the develop- 
ment of truth, and his honor will be sustained. 
But why should the Whigs and Democrats 
unite to keep the truth from the public eye, in 
regard to the Compromise measures? hy, 
sir, the first of those measures was that estab- 
lishing Territorial Government in Utah, admit- 
ting slavery and the slave trade to be establish- 
ed there, on soil consecrated. to freedom by 
Mexican laws. I well know the people were 
told that slavery could not go there, as it was 
excluded by the laws of God. Well, sir, official 
documents now show that assertion to have 
been a gigantic falsehood. The census returns 
show that slavery exists there ; that man is there 
held in bondage, lashed into subjection by his 
fellow-man; women are sold like swine in the 
market, and children made subjects of barter. 
Now, sir, we Free Democrats insist that slavery 
and the slave trade should be excluded from 
that Territory. The motto of our party is, 
“ No slave territory.” We do not believe it 
right thus to deai in God’s image. But this 
law which permits these dutrages, the Whigs 
and Democrats say, is a final settlement; that 
these practices may continue in all coming 
time. But they dare not go before the people 
admitting this truth; nor dare they deny these 
facts. To avoid this unpleasant question, they 
resolye to resist every attempt to speak or 
write upon it. Their only way of soap’ 
from popular odium is to keep truth from the 

“te taal or. any 
g believe that Free-Soilers will vote for any 
candidate pledged to sustain those revolting 
actices? If any one who ever held a place 
in the Free Democracy shall cast such a vote, 
it will be some other man than myself. 
Again, Mr. Chairman, the last Congress 
provided, by the law aforssaid, that oneor more 
States may be admitted from said Territory, 
with or without slavery, They were unwilling 
that the members of the next or any future 
Congress should judge for themselves, when- 
ever Utah shall ask admission into the Union ; 
and they have made this foolish attempt to 
dictate the action of this body in future ages. 
Well, the provision is, that an indefinite num- 
ber of slave States may be admitted. Of course, 
their political power, under the Constitution, 
will be in proportion to their slaves. The man 
in Utah, who buys a slave woman, and raises 
four bastard children, and holds them as prop- 
erty, adds as much to the political power of 
that State as four of those educated and in- 
telligent Democrats who sit before me add to 
the political influence of a free State. Now, 
sir, we, the Free Democracy, are unqualifiedly 
oo to this insult to Northern dignity. 

e do not believe that the man who thus sets 
at defiance God’s law, and tramples upon de- 
cency, is any better than an educ intelli- 

t Northern freeman. Bui, sir, Whigs and 
say this disgraceful inequality 

shall be allowed to the people of Utah, and 
intained. know that public indigna- 
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The same law, or a law with similar pro- 
visions, was enacted in relation to New Mexi- 
co. The people of that Territory may, if they 
— enter into this speculation in human 
esh. They may curse that land with human 
bondage. Whigs and Democrats say that this 
law shall be a final settlement of that.subject; 
that slavery and the slave trade shall not be 
excluded; and the Democrats are to resist, and 
the Whigs are to discountenance all discussion 
in relation to it. : 
One or more slave States are to be admitted 
from New Mexico, upon the same terms of de- 
grading inequality to the free States as those 
from Utah, and Northern men are to submit 
without discussion. Agitation would, in the 
words of the Whig resolution, endanger the 
peace of the Whig party. They say they there- 
fore deprecate agitation. Well, sir, the proper 
meaning of the verb “to deprecate” is, to 
“ pray against ;” and the Whigs will therefore 
pray against agitation, as it will endanger 
their peace. Such prayers would simply be 
“an abomination ;” they would do no other 
hurt. And as for the peace of the Whig party, 
I should far rather see it endangered than to 
see one child sold from its parents, or one wo- 
man flogged, or one man degraded. 
The motto of Free-Soilers is,,““No MORE 
stave States.” This is our unyielding, deter- 
mined position. We wage an exterminating 
warfare against every man and every party 
who would extend the curse of human servi- 
tude, or increase the slave power in any degree. 
The Democratic party and the Whig party 
unite in the extension of slavery and of the 
slave power, and then ask the friends of liberty 
to vote with them! I shall not do tt. 
- Another measure of the last Congrees was a 
law entitled “An act to abolish the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia.” A flagrant false- 
hood was sent to the people in this title; for 
the law itself does not profess to abolish the 
slave trade in this District, and only excludes 
from this market the slave-breeders of Mary- 
land and Virginia, leaving the sale of men, wo- 
men, and children, to continue here. And this 
commerce in the image of God is to go on and 
céntinue forever. The Whigs say it shall not 
be disturbed, and the Democrats say they too 
will protect it. These parties have taken posi- 
tion between us and the slave-dealers, mae 3 say 
we shall not discuss the morality of their voca- 
tion ; indeed, they assert that we shall not 
agitate the cause of freedom. 
You, sir, lately saw an advertisement in the 
leading Whig paper of this District, in these 
words; “ For sale, a handsome and accomplished 
lady’s maid, aged just sixteen years.” Except 
in this city and New Zealand, I do not think 
any Government within the bounds of civiliza- 
tion would have permitted such an outrage 
upon decency. I speak of New Zealand with- 
out intending any disrespect to the people of 
that island by comparing their habits with 
ours. They buy men and women for food only. 
The object is far more honorable and Christian- 
like than that for which the young women of 
this city are advertised and sold. . 
Mr. Chairman, General Scott and General 
Pierce are both pledged to maintain this traflic 
in the bodies of women, and the advocates of 
liberty are asked to aid in electing them. Sir, 
let those parties revel in such moral and politi- 
cal wickedness ; let them pledge themselves and 
their candidates:to perpetrate crimes revolting 
to humanity ; but I beseech them not to insult 
honest men, philanthropists, and Christians, by 
asking them to participate in such transcedent 
iniquity. 
Another of the Compromise measures is the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Of the character of this 
law I have spoken on former occasions. Of 
its unconstitutionality, I think no unprejudiced 
mind can doubt, who listened to the speech of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Ran- 
TouL.] Of the crimes committed under this 
aw; of the enormities of sending free men 
into slavery, under color of this law; of the 
barbarous and savage character of the agents 
selected by this Administration to carry it out, 
I have no time to speak. I noticed in the ad- 
dress of a clergyman, lately delivered before 
the Home Missionary Society, a statement that 
the reverend speaker was in the central parts 
of Russia during last summer; that an intelli- 
gent nobleman taunted him with thecharacter 
of this Fugitive Law, saying: “ You can find 
nothing in the legal code of Russia, nor in the 
decrees of her Emperors, equal to that barbarous 
law.” No, sir; I do not believe that any despot 
of Russia, or of Austria, was ever guilty of put- 
ting forth so barbarous a law; yet the Demo- 
cratic party and the Whig party tell us that 
this law shall remain as a final settlement of 
this subject. The Whig party, it is true, re- 
serve to themselves the right of making it more 
barbarous. But it is to remain a law and con- 
tinue in force while time shall last. Yes, when 
the “archangel shall descend from heaven 
with a rainbow upon his head, and placing one 
foot upon the earth and the other upon the 
sea, shall swear by Him who liveth forever and 
ever, that TIME SHALL BE NO LONGER,” the 
dread summons shall find the people of Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston, upon the “ gui 
vive,” hunting for slave mothers, who have fled 
from all else they hold dear in life, in order to 
enjoy liberty. There, Whigs and Democrats 
will be found supporting this law; and when 
they shall close their eyes upon terrestrial ob- 
jects, they will be listening to the baying of 
bloodhounds, the clanking of chains, and 
shrieks of slaves, the roar of muskets, the dy- 
ing groans of slave-catchers, and their wound- 
ed associates, the bloodhounds ; the last death- 
sigh of murdered fugitives will all rise from 
this earth, and mingle with the archangel’s 
voice, as he shall summon us all to the bar of 
final retribution. I would speak of the future 
with solemnity, but if men are to carry with 
them into the coming world their leading traits 
of character, as some hold, it would seem that 
their residence in the spirit land will be made 
vocal with the sighs, and groans, and shrieks 
of associated beings. ‘, 
But both parties and their candidates are 
pledged to maintain this infamous law. And 
they will “resist” and “discowntenance” all 
agitation in wget to it, “in Congress or out 
of it.” The policy of silencing discussion upon 
it must be apparent to every man. The slave- 
holders demanded the passage of this law. 
Northern doughfaces submitted; some voted 
for it ; others fled the Hall. They then knew 
+ it would be death to the measure, and political 
obliteration to themselves, to discuss it; and 
therefore voted against its discussion, against all 
agitation, and a minority of this body actually 
assed it under the previous question ; and now 
higs and Democrats say it never shall be 
discussed. That, when our people of the North 
see a fellow-being seized, chained, dragged into 
slavery, and sold and flogged, they shall say 
nothing about it, here or elsewhere. That they 
shall look upon the murdered corpse of fugi- 
tives shot down hy the agents of Government, 
}and may moan over their barbarity, but they 
must not discuss, they muet not agitate the re- 
peal of this law. ell, sir, I assure them the 
people will discuss these things; they will hurl 
from. power and from place the men who thus 
contemn the popular feeling. 

But it is said, through the Whig press, that 
we cannot repeal this law. I saw this morning 
an article, in some respects an able article, de- 
nouncing this law, in a Whig paper, professed- 
ly Anti-Slavery. The editor, Aa admitted 
that the law would not be repealed, perhaps, 
for twenty years. Sir, the admission shows the 
author to be unconscious of the people’s power. 

{t is this miserable, cowardly submission to 
the slave interest, which has degraded North- 
ern men. Let the people send to this body 
forty members, whose hearts are devoted. to 
freedom, who have confidence in the power of 
truth, and this law will be repealed in six 
weeks. It will beswept from our statute book, 
and curses deep and loud will rest upon its 
authors. 

The editor to whom I alluded, proposes that 
we shall contribute from the National funds to 
pay for fugitives. I could have forgiven the 
editor for almost any other political offence. 
What, sir! are the descendants of the Pilgrims, 
of those who bled at Bunker’s Hill, and on every 
battle field of the Revolution, rather than pay 
a paltry tax on tea and on stamped paper, are 
we supinely to become tributary to Southern 
task-masters? When the barbarians of Algiers 
seized and enslaved our ple, we sent an 
armed force there and slew them, holding them 
unworthy of a place upon God’s foo . No, 
sir; by all the hallowed associations which 
cluster around the memory of English and 
sooner. ‘every slavoholder ef the nation 
sooner see every slavel I e nation 
pone Weep rs to witness the subjugation of 

freemen to such a hhainilin ing con- 

dition. No, sir; when it comes to that, I, for 
shall be prepared for the dernier resort-— 

an 
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i own blood, and the blood of my 
oinavem ‘then submit to sach degradation. 
And here { will take occasion to say, that if 
this law remains in force, civil war is inevita- 
ble. The people will not submit to it. Why. 
sir, civil war already exists. At Christiana, 
civil war, with all its circumstance of force, un- 
der color of law—resistance in defence of nat- 
ural righ oodshed and death took place. 
In my own State a similar transaction occur- 
red; and I assure gentlemen that other in- 
stances will occur, if attempts be made to en- 
force that law. In my own district are many 
fugitives, who have informed their masters 
where they may be found. These men have 
become desperate. They desire to see the slave- 
catchers. They pant for an opportunity to 
make their oppressors “bite the dust.” Sir, 
send on your commissioners and deputy mar- 
shals and bloodhounds, and I assure you that 
a civil war will soon be in active progress. 

Gentlemen talk of enforcing this law. It 
cannot be done. The people have already pass- 
ed sentence upon it and upon its authors; and 
that sentence will be speedily executed. Nor 
can you stop agitation in regard to it. 
Agitation, discussion, and examination, are 
the agents—-the instraments—for carrying for- 
ward all reforms. The Saviour of man spoke 
truths boldly. They fell harshly upon the ears 
of scribes, pharisees, and hypocrites. They de- 
nounced him as an agitator ; seized, tried, con- 
demned, and crucified him as an agitator. From 
that day to the present, every man who has 
boldly avowed truths unwelcome to the cars 
of despots, tyrants, and the oppressors of our 
race, have been denounced as agitators. Jef- 
ferson, in the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence; Samuel Adams, in the Continental 
Congress ; Washington, on the battle-field, were 
“distinguished agitators ;” John Quincy Adams, 
while in this Hall, for years maintained and 
defended with inimitable powers the right of 
petition, and was denounced throughout the 
country #8 an agitator. He was arraigned at 
the bar of this House, and tried as an agita- 
tor. Every member of this body who defends 
the rights of the people, is denounced as an 
agitator. To me, these epithets have lost their 
terrors. 

For hundreds and for thousands of years, the 
instruction and elevation of mankind has been 
carried forward by agitation. By means of it, 
tyrants and despots have been driven from 
power, and popular rights have been extorted 
from barbarous rulers. Without agitation, no 
people ever gained their rights, or retained 
them after they had been extorted from their 
oppressors. Now, suddenly, to prevent the 
progress of liberty, Whigs and Democrats 
unite to suppress this element in all reforms. 
They declare that discussion shall cease, and 
the slave trade and slavery shall continue for- 
ever, and the Fugitive Law shall be rendered 
perpetual. 

Mr. Chairman, well do [ recollect the even- 
ing after these laws had been passed. I then 
viewed them in all their horrors. I saw the 
degradation to which the people of the free 
States were subjected—the crimes which we 
had authorized. My heart sunk within me, as 
I contemplated the public men who had aimed 
this blow at liberty. 

But, sir, on yonder avenue I heard the songs 
of drunken revelry and the insane shout: bon- 
fires lighted oP the heavens, and the thunder 
of cannon told the immoderate joy of slave- 
holders, slave-breeders, doughfaces, and dealers 
in human flesh. Their gratitude naturally 
flowed out to those most instrumental in the 
passage of these laws to which I have alluded, 
called the Compromise and Fugitive Law. In 
the fullness of their hearts and stomachs they 
repaired to the dwelling of the Secretary of 
State, and called on him for a speech. He read- 
ily complied, commencing his congratulations 
by saying: 

“ Now is the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer.” He then informed the mot- 
ley crew around him, that this question of sla- 
very was settled, and that they were no more 
to be troubled with agitation. Sir, from that 
day up to the close of the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, he wrote letters and made speeches de- 
claring and avowing that agitation had ceased ; 
assuring the country in substance that the 
slave trade in this District and in our Territo- 
ries would go on undisturbed. That oppres- 
sion here and in the Territories now had noth- 
ing to fear. The whole energies of the Gov- 
ernment were put forth to enforce the Fugitive 
Law ; but they generally provedabortive. Every 
ossible exertion was made in Boston and 
hiladelphia to convict those charged with 
obstructing its execution ; but all failed. The 
blood of Gorsuch, a piratical slave-catcher, who 
fell at Christiana, is unavenged, in spite of the 
public treasure and Executive influence put 
forth to obtain a conviction of those who right- 
eously slew him. The patriots who assisted 
Shadrach to escape the fangs of the Boston 
bloodhounds, yet laugh to scorn your infamous 
law. At Syracuse, at Rochester, and a hun- 
dred other places, the friends of liberty rejoice 
at the impotency of this law, although it has 
thus far been backed up by Executive power. 
These defeats of the Executive, and of this en- 
actment libellously called a law, have resulted 
from agitation , and well may slave-catchers 
and doughfaces now seek to stifle discussion, to 
silence the people. 

Sir, while these things were going forward, 
the Secretary of State was looking for and ex- 
pecting a return for the services he had render- 
ed the slave power. The Presidential chair and 
White House was looked to as the reward for 
his treason to God and humanity. But there 
again agitation had done its work: All reflect- 
ing men knew that he could receive in the 
whole Union scarcetwenty electoral votes. And 
when the Baltimore Convention passed upon 
his claims, not a Southern vote was cast for 
him. Chagrined, mortified, and discontented, 
he will soon retire, and history will record the 
truth concerning him and us. But, sir, I will 
not aggravate the chills of political death, nor 
call up to mind the sins which must “sit heavy 
on his soul,” when a darker night shall close 
around him. 

Agitation has brought to the scaffold another 
conspicuous victim. The President of these 
United States lent his whole influence to the 
promotion of those Compromise measures to 
which I have alluded. His devotion to the slave 

wer has been openly and boldly avowed. 
steadily and basely has he prostituted the in- 
fluence and power of his office, to the purpose 
of supporting slavery, oppression, and crime. 
At the Baltimore Convention, the slaveholders, 
I believe, were unanimously in his favor. But 
Northern delegates dared not support him. 
Agitation had informed the people of his hay- 
ing deserted their cause, and gone over to the 
enemies of freedom. The popular voice of the 
North had pronounced his doom; he was cast 
aside; the political grave yawns for him; and 
on the 3d of March he will be laid in it. Were 
I to write the é@pitaphs of these men, | would 
inscribe ypon their tombs, “KILLED BY AGITA- 
TIoNn.” Think you not that these men and their 
party have cause for their hostility to discus- 
sion—to the dissemination. of truth ‘ 

The Democrats, also, have cause for oppo- 
sing agitation. Their ablest, their most ex- 
perienced statesmen have fallen. victims to it. 
General Cass, the man who of all their candi- 
dates I deemed best qualified for the Presiden- 
cy, in an eyil hour.signed a letter pledging him- 
self to these Compromise measures, it proved 
his political death-warrant, when, too late, he 
found that the people of the North would sus- 
tain no man who had thus pledged hisinfluence 
of office to measures which the popular voice 
has condemned as barbarous, as disgraceful to 
our nation. At the Baltimore Convention his 
friends bore. him to his political grave ; and 

“Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note,” 


as they quietly deposited his remains in their 
final resting-place. Such, too, was the fate of 
Pennsylvania’s favorite statesman. He had 
long been anxious to serve the slave interest. 
He pledged himself in the most unqualified 
manner to maintain these laws as a perpetual 
settlement of the slave question. But he, too, 
was cast aside at an advanced age, when he 
ean look for no further preferment. These men 
all died of “ eating Southern dirt.” 
Circumstances appear to render it indelicate 

for me to speak of other candidates ofthe Dem- 
ocratic Yet I would remind them all 
of the fate which must await those public men 
who prove false to liberty and hamanity.* 1 
assure them and the country that agitation 
will continue and increase until the people of 
the free States shall be nee ge ol part 
pation im the disgrace and crimes ‘ 
Agitation is the great and mighty Tale tesa 
for ng forward eae al as. Agitation 
is a8 necessary to purify the political atmos- 

phere of this Sie. as storms are to purify the 
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natural atmosphere. Deprive us of storms, of 
winds, and showers—and vapors, poisonous ex- 
halations, and miasmas, would be around us; 
and we should inhale death in the unseen at- 
mosphere. Such, too, is precisely the case in 
the political air of this nation. Stop agitation, 
and the political atmosphere will soon be filled 
with frauds, abuses, and corruptions, which 
would be inhaled by your Executive and pub- 
lic men; the vital blood of the nation would be 
poisoned, and the body politic would putrefy. 
_ But this opposition to freedom, so dominant 
in the Whig and Democratic parties, led to the 
organization of the friends of liberty into a sep- 
arate political party in 1848. The extraordi- 
nary circumstances which then surrounded the 
advocates of freedom called together a mighty 
host. On the memorable ninth of August, of 
that year, fifty thousand freemen met in solemn 
convocation. There were men of distinction, 
men of intellect, statesmen, and philanthropists. 
They were conscious of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon them. In framing a confession of 
their political faith, they laid its foundations 
upon the enduring, eternal principles of justice. 
he equal right of all men to enjoy life, erty, 
and happiness, constitutes the basis of our creed ; 
and the next article asserts ‘‘That Governments 
are constituted among men to secure these 
rights.’ All our action under the Constitution 
should be to protect the life and liberty of every 
human being within our exclusive jurisdiction. 
That our legislative powersin this District, on the 
high seas, in our Territories, should be exerted 
to secure every being who bears God’s image, 
in his right to life and liberty, instead of estab- 
lishing and sustaining oppression and slavery. 
Here, sir, at this point, an issue between us and 
the other parties, deep and broad, is presented. 
And from this position the friends of humanity 
will never depart. 

It is an important fact, that neither the 
Whig nor Democratic party profess to pay any 
respect or attention to moral principles in 
their legislation. By their practice they deny 
the responsibility of human action, so far as 
eee are concerned. They hold that mem- 

ers of this body may pass laws which deprive 
our fellow-men of life or liberty, and that those 
who enact such laws are not morally guilty of 
enslaving or murdering their fellow-men. We 
sir, hold that those who enacted the Fugitive 
Slave Law are as guilty in the sight of God and 
good men as they would be were they them- 
selves to seize a white man, place irons upon 
his limbs, and send him to slavery without law. 
In such crimes, we, the advocates of freedom, 
will not participate. One of our resolutions 
adopted at Buffalo was in these words: 

“ Resolved, That it is thé duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to relieve itself from all responsibility for the 
existence or continuance of slavery, wherever it pos- 
sesses constitutional “authority to legislate on that 
snbject.” 

This resolution is in direct and unqualified 
conflict with the entire policy of the Whig and 
Democratic parties relative to slavery. It is in 
conflict with the platforms of those parties, to 
which I have called attention. Basing our 
whole political action upon the plainest princi- 

les of justice, liberty, and humanity, we chal- 
enge examination, discussion, agitation. We 
seek to cover up nothing, to keep nothing from 
the popular ear. The more you examine and 
discuss our doctrines and policy, the better are 
we pleased. 

We, sir, would drive the slave question from 
discussion in this Hall. It never had a consti- 
tutional existence here. Separate this Govern- 
ment from all interference with slavery; let 
the Federal power wash its hands of that in- 
stitution; let us purify ourselves from its con- 
tagion—leave it with the States, who alone have 
the power to sustain it; then, sir, will agitation 
cease in regard to it here; then we shall have 
nothing to do with it, our time will no more be 
occupied with it, and, like a band of freemen, 
a band of brothers, we could meet here, legis- 
late for the prosperity, the improvement of 
mankind, for the elevation of our race. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served in this Hall 
some fifteen years. During that period, [ think 
at least two thirds of the time of this body has 
been occupied by the subject of slavery, and 
other matters connected with that institution. 
For the last three years we can scarcely be 
said to have done anything else but discuss 
and legislate for slavery. This, sir,is all wrong. 
Slavery is a local institution, existing only in a 
portion of the States. The attempt to nation- 
alize it is unwarranted and unconstitutional. 
To do this is now the object of both the Whig 
and Democratic parties. Against these at- 
tempts, we, the Free Democracy, wage unceas- 
ing, undying, unyielding hostility. This war 
we shall never give up. We shall never lay 
aside our arms until victory shall crown our ef- 
forts ; until this Government shall be redeemed 
and disenthralled from the foul stain of chat- 
tel slavery. Against oppression, in all its forms 
and in all places, we have sworn eternal hos- 
tility. Our sympathy for suffering humanity 
is broad as creation, reaching to all climes, and 
embracing all who bear the image of our Crea- 
tor. ‘To persecuted Hungary we tender the as- 
surance that “we feel for those in bonds as 
bound with them.” On this subject the Dem- 
ocrats have spoken oracularly. 

The Whigs talk about “entangling alliances 
and standing on foreign soil;” but they dare 
not take distinct issue on the propriety of ex- 
erting our moral power, our political influence, 
to maintain the law of nations. Substantially, 
both Whigs and Democrats are opposed to us 
on this subject. They would permit Russia or 
Austria to swallow up Hungary, without any 

rotest or expression of our (a ta 
Ve sympathize with the oppressed of all na- 
tions; and we, the Free Democracy, literally 
constitute the party of progress. At Buffalo 
we adopted the policy of “cheap postage for the 
people,” and inscribed it upon our banner, and 
unfurled it to the breeze. We foresaw the ad- 
vantages of increasing the facilities of commu- 
nication among the masses, and determined to 
confer upon our country these benefits, while 
Whigs and Democrats were too timid to take 
a position either for or against it. 


I am aware that we are often charged with 
being men of one idea—indeed, we are some- 
times called the party of one idea—and I refer 
to these facts to vindicate ourselves from that 
charge. We dared go where neither of those 
parties were willing to follow us, nor to oppose 
us; and in less than three years the correct- 
ness of our position has been acknowledged 
before the country. 

“Lands for the poor, homes for the destitute,” 
free of expense to all: who will immigrate to 
the West, was another article in our political 
creed. To this policy, neither the Whig nor 
Democratic party dared express their consent ; 
nor dared they oppose it. . At this session a 
bill, carrying out our views on this subject, 
passed this body by a vote of nearly two to 
one. The Senate will doubtless comply with 
the popular will of the nation by passing thie 
measure of benevolence, which will cause thou- 
sands of hearts to swell with gratitude and 
joy. Sir, the Free Democracy believe that Gov- 
ernments were constituted to protect, elevate, 
and render our race, our whole race, more 
happy. That it is our duty as statesmen, as 
 geanggeral ra .as Christians, so far as we 

ave constitutional power, “to raise up the 
bowed down,” “to exalt the humble,” “to in- 
form the ignorant,” “to comfort the distressed,” 
and increase the prosperity and happiness of 
all who come within the sphere of our political, 
our moral, or our religious influence. Of 
course, we are hostile to those Compromise 
measures which the Whigs and Democrats are 
pledged to sustain. 

In 1848, nearly three hundred thousand free- 
men cast their votes for our Presidential can- 
didate. Since that period, our morai and politi- 
cal power has greatly increased. Probably one 
third of the members on this floor are indebted 
to men who sympathize with us for their seats, 
and many were elected solely and entirely 
upon our principles. Three members of the 
Senate were elected as Free Democrats, while 
others are partially indebted to the votes of 
the Free Democracy. In several State Legisla- 
tures we hold the balance of power ; but this 
is but little evidence of the rapidity with which 
our principles are extending. Our progress is 
marked by the change of feeling towards our 
doctrines in both the other parties ; their hos- 
tility is diminishing daily; they are becoming 
acquainted with our views, and, of course, re- 
spect our motives. [n all elections now, through- 
out most of the free States, candidates are 
selested whose doctrines and pesenies are not 
obnoxious to us. The cloud which, in 1848, 
was like unto a man’s hand in size, has now 
overspread the whole North, and will soon ex- 
tend over the nation, and finally over the world. 
But it is said that those friends in the State of 
New York, who came from the Democratic 
party, have returned to it. I deeply feel and 
copiers Licaliag Se a ee 

ill respect them; but I must say in 
my j t, they have erred in departing 
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from us. I, however, will not judge them—to 
their own masters they aah or fall. Had 
they coutinued with us, there is, in my opinion 
no doubt that we should, in November next, 
have effected the election of a President favor- 
able to our views. That they are friends of 
liberty, I know; that they will sustain the doc- 
trines laid down in the Democratic confession 
of faith, or vote for Pierce and King under the 
circumstances attending their nomination, I do 
not believe. I hope and trnst they wil pet feel 
| the propriety of again acting with us. But 
| while they are permitted to judge for them- 
| Selves ; they and all mankind will accord to us 
| the same rights. The members of our party, 
| generally, entered upon an organization with a 
deep feeling and conviction that such an or- 
| ganization was necessary. Time and experi- 
| ence has confirmed us in that opinion. I have 
stated the basis of our doctrines; they are 
permanent, eternal as God himself. While 
standing on those principles, we cannot be 
wrong. The political and moral regeneration 
of our country, the entire reformation of this 
Government from its practice of sustaining op- 
pression, slavery, and crime, is our object. To 
effect this great and holy purpose, must require 
time and perseverance. In what I have said 
and done on these questions I have but reflect- 
ed the sentiments and feelings of those I repre- 
sent—indeed, among them are many, very 
many, “older and better soldiers” than myself. 
That people, sir, will stand firmly, steadfast, 
and immovable, upon the doctrines and the 
organization which they have adopted. 

[ am aware of the arguments so often used 
to persuade Free-Soilers to vote for this or that 
man, for this or that party, in order to gain 
some supposed temporary advantage. But, sir, 
we organized for the maintenance of doctrines 
important not merely to the people of a town- 
ship, @ county, or a State, but to man wherever 
he is found—important not merely to-day, at 
this election, or next year, but in all coming 
time. Can we leave such a position, to unite 
with either of the other parties in order to elect 
this or that man to office, while he stands 
pledged to maintain slavery and the slave trade 
in this District and in our Territories—to con- 
tinue the infamous Fugitive Law — to uphold 
and support all these rheasures as a final set- 
tlement of the subjects to which they refer, and 
to discountenance all examination, discussion, 
or agitation, as to the propriety of these meas-. 
ures! Sir, were we to unite with either party 
to elect a President thus pledged, we should 
lose our own self-respect—we should lose the 
respect and the confidence of the world. Po- 
litically, sir, we are “a city set upon an hill, 
which cannot be hid.” Throyghout the coun- 
try our influence is felt. In this Hall we wield 
a moral power far beyond our numbers. Let 
no man charge me with indelicacy when I as- 
sert that the Free-Soilers of this body exert all 
the influence to which their numbers entitle 
them. Whigs and Democrats have confidence 
that we shall in all cases be guided by judg- 
ment, by reason, and justice, and not by the 
paltry considerations of party. 

The effect has been most salutary. Ten 
years since, no man here dared separate from 
his party. No matter what was the subject or 
his own judgment, every member was compel- 
led to fall into line and vote with his party 
leaders. Free-Soilers have set an example here 
of independence. The commencement of our 
trials on this subject was severe. We were 
frowned upon, vilified, and denounced, but 
thank God we had the firmness to bide our 
time, and now for years many Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats have followed our example, and dared to 
vote as their judgments and consciences dic- 
tate. In short, sir, here party lines upon most 
subjects of legislation have become obliterated. 
This of itself constitutes a great reform. Party 
lines are also becoming obliterated throughout 
the country, in consequence of the example and 
influence of the Free Democracy. This wide 
and extended influence must be surrendered, if 
we vote for either of the other parties or their 
candidates. 

At Baltimore, a portion of the Whig party 
contended manfully against committing them- 
selves to the outrages and crimes of the Fugi- 
tive Law and Compromise measures. In that 
respect they did more than the Democrats. 
My sympathies and the sympathies of our par- 
ty and of all good men were with them. 

And had the Anti-Slavery Whigs in, this 
House and the Senate promptly and energeti- 
cally met the supercilious pretensions of the 
slave power with decision and firmness, I have 
little doubt they would have inspired a feeling 
at Baltimore which would have repudiated a 
platform that has stampted indelible disgrace 
upon their party. In this Hall, the Democrats 
have sustained the constitutional rights of the 
free States more ably and faithfully than the 
Whigs have during the present session. 

But I am aware that a strong effort is ma- 
king to induce our Free Democracy to sustain 
the Whig candidate at the coming election. 
With the gentleman nominated I have long 
been acquainted. To him nor to the Democrat- 
ic nominee have I any personal objection; but 
if elected, he is pledged to maintain the out- 
rages, the revolting crimes, pertaining to the 
Compromise measures and Fugitive Slave Law, 
to which I have called attention—to render 
them porgeeen, so far as he may be able—to 
prevent all discussion relating to them. To vote 
for him is to vote for this policy—to identify 
ourselves in favor of the avowed doctrines which 
he is pledged to support—to give proof by our 
votes that we approve the platform on which 
he stands. But, sir, why vote for Scott in pref- 
erence to Pierce? Of the men [ say nothing. 
They merely represent the doctrines of the 
parties who nominated them. If there bea 
difference between those parties, it ison the 
slave question. It can be found in nothing else. 

The doctrines of the Whig party, as I have 
shown, pledge them and their candidate to 
maintain slavery ; the breeding of slaves for 
market ; the sale of women in this District and 
in the Territories ; to uphold the Fugitive Law 
in all coming time; to admit as many slave 
States as shall apply from New Mexico and 
Utah, and to silence discussion on all these sub- 
jects. This is as far,I think, as human de- 
pravity can go. If the Democratic party has 
dived deeper into moral and political putridity, 
some archangel fallen must have penned their 
confession of faith. If there be such a distinc- 
tion, it can only be discovered by a refinement 
of casuistry too intricate for honest minds to 
exert. Sir, suppose there were a shade of dis- 
‘tinction in the depths of depravity to which 
these parties have descended, does it become 
men—free men—men of moral principle, of po- 
litical integrity—to be straining their visions 
and using intellectual microaeope to discover 
that shade of moral darkness? No, sir; let 
every man who feels that he has a country to 
save, a character to sustain—that he owes a 
duty to mankind and to God-—come forward 
at once, and wage a bold and exterminating 
war against these doctrines, so abhorrent to 
freedom and humanity. 

But it is said that the Democratic party, if 
defeated again by the Anti-Slavery sentiment 
as they were in 1848, will disband, and the 
masses will then unite with us in support of 
justice, truth, and liberty. The defeat of the 

emocratic party might disband them, and it 
might not. There is no cocina on that point. 
If we were to unite with the Whigs, we might 
or we might not defeat the Democrats. If we 
were to try the experiment and fail, Whigs and 
Democrats would despise us. We should de- 
spise ourselves. If we should succeed, we 
should become identified with the Whig party, 
and swallowed up by it. In every aspect in 
which I can view such a policy, we must lose 
the moral power which we possess. Standing 
upon elevated principles—professing, avowing, 
and proclaiming the political gospel which we 
present to the people—we cannot descend to 
mingle in such a contest without a sacrifice of 
that moral and political influence which now 
commands the respect of all honest men, and of 
our own consciences. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I know not the course which 
the people whom I represent will pursue. From 
the past only can I judge of their future ac- 
tion. A residence of half a century among 
them has given me some knowledge of their 
character. Their past action on this subject is 
“known and read of all men.” In 1840, when 
Ms Van Buren pledged himself to veto any 
bill to abolish slavery in this District, the coun- 
ty in which [ reside gave the largest majority 
against him of any county in the United States 
in proportion to its numbers. In 1848, pledged 
to our doctrines, we gave the largest majority 
for him of any county in the United States. I 
mention this to show to the country that we 
are governed by principle, not by party—that 
we are not led by demagogues, by designing 





men. : se £4 ; 
The people do their own thinking and their 
own voting. They know their rights, and will 
maintain them so far as moral and political 
action on their part will do it, They are at 








all times prepared to discharge their duty, Sir, 
in 1848, there was more political effort made 
to induce our friends there to vote for the pres- 
ent Executive, than was ever put forth on any 
other occasion. Distinguished gentlemen from 
other Stites, of great ability, and of Anti-Slave- 
ry sentiments, were imported, to show us the 
propriety of voting for men who feared to speak 
in favor of free principles. But those efforts 
failed, and few men can now be found who 
will admit that they ever cast a vote for the 
present Executive, a man who has prostituted 
the power of his office to the support of slavery 
and crime. Now they are to be called on to 
vote for men openly pledged and committed to 
the work of eternizing slavery and the slaye 
trade, and the Fugitive Law. I will leave the 
Free Democrecy of the Reserve to speak for 
themselves. They have always done that 
Nor am I authorized to speak for the Whigs 
or Democrats, although I have been supported 
for many years by a portion of both those par- 
ties: yet I will risk the opinion, that not one 
half of either of those parties on the Reserye 
will be found voting for Scott or Pierce. 

Sir, we are in the midst of a revolution. The 
two great parties are striving to convert this 
free Government into a slaveholding, a slaye- 
breeding Republic. Those powers which were 
delegated to secure liberty are now exerted to 
overthrow freedom and the Constitution. It 
becomes every patriot, every lover of freedom 
every Christian, every man, to stand forth in 
defence of popular rights, in defence of the 
rights of the free States, of the institutions un- 
der which we live, in defence of our national 
character. 

Sir, I am getting old, the infirmities of age 
are coming upon me. I must soon leave the 
scenes with which I am surrounded. It is un- 
certain whether I shall again address this 
body; but one thing I ask, that friends and 
foes, here and elsewhere, in this and in coming 
time, shall understand, that whether in public 
or in private life, by the wayside or the fireside, 
in life or in death, 1 oppose, denounce, and re- 
pudiate, the efforts now put forth to involve 
the people of the free States in the support of 
slavery, of the slave trade, and their attendant 
crimes. 








ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 
203 Washington, corner of Bromfield stre.t, Boston 





PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 
CABOTYPES— 

June 3-ly 


Largest in the World 





JOHN OLIVER, CARPENTER 
No. 33 Friend street, (up stairs.) Boston. 

O. SOLICITS jobs in Carpenter’s Werk, such as re 

e pairing dweiling honses, stores, kc, and putting up 
and altering any kind of fixtures. He will, by prompt at 
tention to all orders, endeavor to give entire satisfaccion to 
his patrons June 3—6m 
* UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,’ 
N/PRS. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Story, first pub 
L lished in the Nationa’ Ara and now just issued in 
two handsome volumes, illustrated by six well-executed 
tngravings, for sale at the lowest price, in any quantity, at 
the Boston Office of the National Era, 3 Cornhill, up stairs 
A discount will be made to thuse who take an extra number 
of copies for distribution. Price—@i, in paper covers: 
cloth, $1 50; cloth, full gilt, $2. 

OF Copies sent by mail, under 500 miles, free of post 
age, on the reception of $1.25. Fractional parts of a dollar 
can be sent in Post Oftice stamps. 

G. W. LIGHT, 

March 18. No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMEN?. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


To canvass for new Pictorial, Standard, Histovical, and 
Religious Works. 
te E snbscriber publirhes a large namber of most valua 
ble books, very popular, and of such a mora! and reli- 
gions inflaence, that while good men may safely engage in 
their circulaiion, they will confer a pudiic benefit, and re- 
ceive a fair compensation fer their labor. 

To young persons of enterprise and tact. this business 
offers an opportanity for profitable ewpluyment seldom to 
be met with. There is not a town in the Union where a 
right honest and well disposed pereon can fail selliug from 
50 to 200 volumes, according ta the population 

Persons wishing to engage in their sale will receive 
promptiy, by mail, a Circular containing full particulars, 
with “ Directions to Persons disposed to act as Agents,” 
together with the terms on which they will be furnished 
by addressing the subscriber, nost paid. 

ROBERT SKAKS, Publisher, 

May 21. 181 William street, New York 

DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xemn, ( #70, 
LLL take acknowledgments depositions, affidavits and 
protestations, in town or country; is ayent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa 
ny, the American Live Siock Insurance Company; ané 
will attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tosell 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 


OF" Office—Galloway’s Buildings up stairs—cornerroom 
Sept. 19—ly 


ss LIGHTS LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhiil, Boston, 


be the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of poat- 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agente 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independent—weekly. Edited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Rev 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and deMvered by carriers at $2.50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, cents. Price by 
mail, $2 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. '.. Bailey, Washington. Price 
delivered free of postage, 62 1 2 cents a year; by mail, 50 
cents. 

May | 
JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIKCE, 

Cincinnati. 
Po psentd & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 
Public. 





G. W. LIGHT, 2 Cornhill 


JAMES BIRN EY, commissioned to take depositions ,ac 
knowledgment of deeds, ani to administer oaths and affirm 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 


Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
{llinois Indiana lowa 
Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missouri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolinas 
Pennsylvania Khode Islaud South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin 
Texas land 


Specialattention given tocollections and to thetaking of 
depositions. 
fica. No 114 Main atrect 


LAW'NOTICE. 

HE subscriber informs his friends and former corres- 

pondents that he has resumed the Practice of Law, 

and will hereafter devote his time to the duties of hie pro- 

fession. Agetcies (of a legal character) and collections for 

Northern Ohio will receive prompt attention. 

- , P BLISS. 

Elvria. Lorain Co.. Ohio. Jan. 1, 1852.—Jan 15 
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EDWARD W. SHANDS, 
TTORNEY and Couneellor at Law, Post Office Build- 
A inzs, St. Louis, Missouri. ‘ 
Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, §c., for— 


Maine South Carolina Kentucky 
Vermont Alabama Qhio 
Rhode Island Florida Michigan 
Connecticut Mississippi Indiana 
New Jerse” Texas Wisconsin 
Virginia Tennessee lowa. 


Minnesota Ter. ; 
Also, Notary Public for Missouri. : 
Mr. S., having resided twelve years at St Louis city, has 
an extensive acquaintance with business men in paid city 
and throughout the State of Missouri. — : : 
OF Prompt attention paid to collections, prosecution of 
claims, &c. et See May 20—ly 
A. M, GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D-C., 

TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
A Pav, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 

References.— Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 

Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin ; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; Gen. Kdward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; andthe 
accounting officers generally. June 5—fm 


SVELAND WATER CURE 
“ P MENT. 





ESTABLISH- 








HE above establishment is now commencing its fifth 
T reason. The increased accommodations and facilities 
which have been added from year to year, make it — 
to none in the Udion, and enables the subscriber to say wit : 
eovfidence to all who wish to avail themselves of the grea 
facilities which the Water Cure System, when rightly ap- 
p'ied, offers to all those who are seeking restoration '0 
health, that they can here pursue it under the most ere 
ble auspices for the removal of disease The very fla A 
ing patronage be-towed hitherto by a generons public wi : 
serve but to stimulate the proprietor to increased exertion 
in behalf of all those wrest“) vad = themselves 

i . Terms—$7 to er wee : 

"Eon on T. , 4 Re ae PD , Proprietor 
A NEW PLOUGH i 
S just been patented. with an adjastable standard an¢ 
<=. that on be made to run deeper or shallower = 
take more or less land, at pleasure. The device is — 
not increaying the cost, and can be applied to + ither yooh 
wrought ploughs Rights by townsbipr, counties, or 5 5 
can be had on easy teros. A few energetic business mé My 
well recommended, are wanted as agents to poll ereitery: 

for particn!ars, address, post paid, McABEE & mah 

May 27. Cancon, 10 


JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT LW, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Illinois, 


\ K TILL give prompt attention to all professicnal busives? 

otnetnd te his care in tue middle and northern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchare _ 
nale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of tax . 
&ec. Kefers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Ciucinnati, Ohio; ¢ ol. 
Wil'iam Keys, Hillsborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, ~ 
Xenia, Ohio. Jan. x2—ly_ 


PHILOSOPHICAL aap CHEMICAL APPARA’ 
TUS 





ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, sell S 
years Professor of Chemiscry and Natura) Philos 1 y 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to avast 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such © 
eles.or chemicals, or who my have laboratories to ee the 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any pat ices of 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue pr 
any houre in New York. Terma cash Feb. 5. 

oughkeepsie, N. Y.. Jan. 26, 1852. a 
MAN, 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF 





Monthly—32 pages, | per annum, in advance. a) 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — (@2 per annum, eee = 


é . each, and six of % euch, - 

Vou. it prt sha July, ie Spe nnique origi? 

urnal treats of all subjects relatin hysi* 

new a well demonstrated systemg of Phrenology, ae of 

ysiognomy—and surveys from & new “ ane 

view the great wonuers of the age. “Tbe knowledge a 

and the elevation of the race are itsaims. Spec’ OSEPH 
bers sent py omen a the editor, Dr. 

HANAN, Cincip 5 
menue (one exhibiting the new te 











: containing nine plates 
tom of Phrenology) and G24 pages, will be sent by pat 
two dollars, ee we 
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